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NOTE. 

Ths pieMst wiitei published a etxidy oe Bnrke some 
trelTe yeaie ago. It was almoet entirely critical, and in 
no senae a nairatiTe. Tlie Tolome now aabmitted to the 
teaders of this Series ts biographical rather than critical, 
and not more than about a scote of pages have been 
leprodnced in it from the earlier book. Three pages 
(pp. 311 — 213) have been inserted &om an article on 
Bntke contribnted by me to the new edition of the 
Eneyelopasdia Britanniea ; and I have to thank Messrs. 
Black for the great conrtesy with which they have allowed 
tae to transcribe the passage here. These borrowings 
from my former self, the reader will perhaps be willing 
to excuse, on the old Greek principle that a man may 
once say a thing as he would have it said. Sit Si ovn 
f»^€;{«T<u— he cannot eay it twice. 

J. M. 
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KABLT LIFO, AND VIBBT TKITINOa. 

It will soon be a himdrod EUid twenty yevs since Bniks 
fiist took his seat in the Konse of Commona, and it is 
eighty-five years ainoe bis voice ceased to be heard there. 
Since his death, as duiing his life, opinion as to the place 
to which he is entitled among the eminent men of his 
coontry has touched every extreme. Tories have extolled 
tiim as the saviom of Europe. Whigs have detested him 
as the destroyer of his party. One ondiscriminating 
pan^yiist calls him the most profonnd and compre- 
hensive of political philosophers that has yet existed in 
the world. Another and more distinguished writer in- 
sists that he is a resplendent and far^eeing rhetorician, 
rather than a deep and subtle thinker. A third tells us 
that his works cannot be too much our study, if we mean 
either to imderatand or to maintain against its various 
enemies, open and concealed, designing and mistaken, the 
singular constitution of this fortunate island. A foorth, 
on the contrary, declares that it would be hard to find a 
single leading principle or prevailing sentiment in one half 
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of these worka, to which something extremely adverse 
cannot bs £mnd in t!ie other hall A fifth calla him one 
of the greatest men, and, Bacon alone excepted, the greatest 
thinker, who ever devoted himself to the practice of Eng- 
lish politics. Yet, oddly enongh, the author of the fifth 
verdict will have it that this great man and great thinker 
was actoally out of his mind, whea he composed the 
pieces for which he has Iteen most widely admired and 
revered. 

A sufficient interval has now passed to allow all the 
sediment of paity fanaticism to fall to the bottom. The 
oiicamBtonces of the world have since Burke's time nnder- 
gone variatiou enough to enable ns to judge, ttom many 
points of view, how &t he was the splendid pamphleteer 
of a Motion, and how &r he was a contributor to the 
nniveisal stock of enduring wisdom. Opinion is slowly, 
but without reaction, settling down to the verdict that 
Buike is one of the abiding names in our history, not 
because he either saved Europe or destroyed the Wh^ 
party ; but because he added to the permanent oonsideTa- 
tions of wise political thought, and to the maxims of 
wise practice in great affairs, and because he imprints 
hiiQself upon us with a magnificence and elevation of 
expression, that places him among the highest masters of 
literature, in one of its highest and most commanding 
senses. Those who have acquired a love for abstract poli- 
tics amid the almost mathematical closeness and preciaiou 
of Hobbes, the philosophic calm of Locke or Mill, or even 
the m^'estic and solemn fervour of Milton, are revolted by 
the nnreatrained passion and the decorated style of Burke. 
His passion appears hopelessly fatal to success in the pursuit 
of Truth, who does not usually reveal herself to followers 
tlius inflamed. Hie ornate style appears &tal to th? 
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natioiiB and precise method of statemeDt, saitable to 
matter whidh is not knovn at all unlesa it is known dia- 
dnctly. Yet the natoial aidoor wMct impelled Bnike 
to clothe his jndgments in glowing and ezaggented 
phrases, is one aeciet of his power ovet as, because it 
kindles in those who are capahle of that generous infec- 
tion a respondent interest and sympathy. Bat more thnn 
this, the reader is speedily oonaoioos of the precedence in 
Backs <tf the &cts of morality and conduct, of the many 
interwoven affinities of human afEection and histimoal 
relation, over the nnreal neceedtiea of mere ahetract logic. 
Burke's mind was ftdl of the matter of great tmths, 
copiously emiidted from the fonntains of generous and 
many-colonred feeling. He tiiought about life as a whole, 
with all ite infirmitiea and all its pomps. With none of the 
mental exdnsiTenees of the moralist hy profession, he fills 
erery page with solemn reference and meaning ; with none 
of the mechanioal bustle of the common politician, he ia 
everywhow oonadDne of the mastery of laws, institntiona, 
and goTemment OTor the character and happiness of men. 
Besides thus diffasing a strong light over the awfdl tidM 
of human ciiciuustance, Burke has the sacred gift of in- 
spiring men to use a grave diligence in caring for high 
things, and in malring theii livea at once rich and aostere. 
Such a part in literature ia indeed high. We feel no 
emotion of revolt when Mackintosh speaks of Shakespere 
and Burke in the eame breath, as being both of them 
above mere talent. And we do not dissent when Macanlay, 
after reading Burke's works over agun, exclaims, " How 
admirable I The greatest man since Milton I" 

The precise date of Burke's birth cannot be stated with 
certainty. All that we can say is that it took place either 
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is 1728otI729, anditifipoBeibleihat we may set itcbwn 
in one or iha other year, as ve choose to reason by the old 
ot the new style. The best opinion is that he was bom at 
Dublin on the 12th of January, 1729 (KS.). His &ther 
was a solicitor in good piactioe, and is belieTed to have 
bees descended from some Bonikea of county Limerick, 
who held a napectable local position in the time of the 
civil wars. Bocke's mother belonged to the ITagle &niily, 
which had a strong cotinexioii in the county of Cork ; they 
had been among the last adherentB of James II., and they 
remained firm Catholics. Uis. Buike' remained true to 
tiie church of hei ancestoiB, and her only daoghtei was 
brought up in the same fitith. Edmund Burke and hia 
two brothers, Giarret and Richard, were bred in the reli- 
gion of their father; but Burke noTer, in after times, 
lost a large and generous way of thinlring about the more 
ancient deed of his mother and his uncles. 

In 1741 he was sent to school at Ballitore, a village 
some thirty miles away from Dublin, where Abraham 
Shackleton, a Quaker itom Yorkshire, had established 
himself fifteen years before, and had earned a wide repu- 
tation as a successful teacher and a good man. According 
to Burke, he richly deserved this high character. It was 
to Abraham Shackleton that he always professed to owe 
whatever gain had come to him from education. If I am 
anything, he said many years afterwards, it is the educa- 
tion I had there that has made me so. His master's skill 
as a teacher did not impress him more than the example 
which was every day set before him, of uprightness and 
simplicity of heart Thirty years later, when Burke 
had the news of Shackleton's death (1771), " I had a 
true honour and affection," he wrote, " for that excellent 
man. I feel something like a satisfaction in the midst oi 
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my eoncem, that I vu f oitniiAte enough to Imve hJTn 
ones onder my loof before hu depubire." So man haa 
eT«r had a deepoF or mcoe tender reverence than Burke 
for homely goodneea, cdmple purity, and all the pietiea 
of life; it may well he that t^i'g natural predigpoai- 
tion of all characters at once bo genial and bo Berioas 
M hifl^ was finally Btamped in him by hie first school- 
nuBter. It ia trus that he was only two yean at Balli- 
tore, but two years at that plastic time often btdld np 
habits in the mind that all the rest of a life is tmable to 
pnll down. 

In 1743 Bnrke became a Btndent of Trinity College, 
Dablin, and he remained tlieie nntil 1748, when be took 
bia Bacheloi'B d^ree. These five years do not appear to 
have been spent in strennons indnstry in the beaten paths 
of academic routine. Like so many otber men of great gifts, 
EnrkeinhisyonthwaadeenltOTyandexoilTBive. Heroamed 
at large over the varied heights that tdmpt our cnriosity, 
as the dawn of intelligence first lights them np oiw after 
another with bewitching visions and illusive m^c. " All 
my Btodiee," Borke wrote in 1746, when he was in the 
midst of tbem, "have rather proceeded &om sallies of 
passion, than from tbe preference of sound reason ; and, 
like all other natural appetites, have been very violent for 
a season, and very soon cooled, and qnite absorbed in the 
BQcceeding. I have often thought it a bumorons con- 
sideration to observe and sum up all the madness of this 
kind I have &llen into, this two years past. First, I was 
greatly taken with natural philoeopby ; which, while I 
Bbould have given my mind to logic, employed me inces- 
santly. This I caU my furor mathematicut. Bnt Qua 
worked off as soon as I b^n to read it in the college, 
as men by repletion cast ofi" theii stomachs all they have 



eaten. Then I tamed back to logic and metaphysics. 
Here I remained a good while, and with macli pleatrare, 
and this waa my furor logieut, a disease TOry common in 
the days of ignoiauce, and vety ancommon in these en- 
lightened timea. Ifext ancceeded ttkB furor hittoricut, 
which abo had its day, bat is now no mora, being entirely 
absorbed in the furor poeHeug." 

Tliia is from one of Burke's letters to Kiclutrd Shack- 
leton, the son of his schoolmaster, with whom he had 
formed one of those close friendships that fill the life of 
generous yonth, as ambition fills an energetic manhood. 
Many tears were shed when the two boys parted at 
Ballitore, anu they kept up theii intimacy by a steady 
correspondence. They discuss the ererlastlng dispute aa 
to the ultimate fkte of those who never heard the saTlng 
name of Christ, They send one another copies of venea, 
and Burke prays for Shackletou's judgment on an inro- 
cation of his new poem, to beauteous nymphs who hannt 
the dusky wood, which hangs recumbent o'er the crystal 
fiood. Burke is warned by Shacklebm to endeaTOor to 
live according to the niles of the Qospel, and he humbly 
accepts the good advice, with the deprecatory plea that 
in a town it is difBcult to sit down to think seiionaly : 
it is easier, he says, to follow the roles of the Gospel 
in the country, than at Trinity CoU^e, Dublin. In the 
regbn of profaner things the two friends canvass the 
comparative worth of Sallust and of Tully's Epistles. 
Burke holds for the historian, who has, he thinks, a 
fine, easy, diversified narrative, mixed with leflection, 
moral and political, neither very trite nor ohvious, nor 
out of the way and abstract, and this is the tine beanfy 
of historical observation. 

Some pages of verse describe to Shackleton how his 
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fiiond paesea the day, but tlie readei vill perhaps be 
eontent to leam in btunbler prose, tliat Burke row with 
the daivs, and strode forth into the countiy through 
&(^rant gardens and the pride of May, tmtdl want of 
breakfast drove him back unwillingly to the town, where 
amid lectures and books his heart incessantly tmned to 
the river and the fir woods of Ballitore. In the evenli^ 
he again tnmed his back on the city, takii^ his way 
" where Liffey rolls her dead doga to the sea," aloi^ to 
ihe wall on the shore, whence he delighted to see the snn 
sink into the waters, gilding ocean, i^ps, and city as it 
Tsniahed. Alu, it was beneath the dignity of veree to 
tdl OB what we shonld most gladly have known. For, 

" The muse dot can, nor will declare. 
What is iDj work, and irhat roj itndiea thera." 

What serions nouriahment Bnrke was laying in for his 
nnderstandii^, we cannot leam £rom any other source. 
He describes himself as spending three hours almost every 
day in the public library, " the best way in the world," 
he adds oddly enough, "of kill in g thought." I have 
read some history, he says, and amoi^ other pieces of 
history, " I am endeavouring to get a little into tlie 
accounts of this, our own poor country," — a pathetic 
expression, which represents Burke's perpetual inood, as 
long as he lived, of afTectionate pity for his native land. 
Of the eminent Irishmen whose names adorn the annals 
of Trinity CoU^e in the eighteenth century, Burke 
was only contemporary at the University with one, the 
luckless sizar who in the fulness of time wrote the Viear 
of Wak^idd. There is no evidraice that at this tame he 
and Goldsmith were acqutdnted with one another. Flood 
tiad gone to Oxford some time before. The one or two 
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companionB whom Burke mentions in his letteis, ue only 
shadows of names. The mighty Swift died in 1745, bat 
there is nothing of Burke's upon the event. In the some 
year came the Pretender's invasion, and Buike spoke of 
those who had taken part in it in the aame geneions 
spirit that he always showed to the partisans of lost 
historic cansee. 

Of hia own fiunily Burke eays little, save that in 
1746 his mother had a dangerous illnesa. In all my 
life, he writes to his Mend, I never found so heavy a 
grief, nor reaUy did I well know what it was before. 
Burke's father is said to have been a man of ai^;iy and 
irritable temper, and their disagreements were iraquant. 
Thia unhappy circumatance made the time for parting not 
unwelcome. In 1747 Burke'e name had been anteied at 
the Middle Temple, and after taking his degree, he 
prepared to go to En^and to poiene the ordinary course 
of a lawyer's studies. He arrived in London in the early 
part of 1750. 

A period of nine years followed, in which the circum- 
stances of Burke'e life are enveloped in nearly complete 
obscority. He seems to have kept his terms in the regular 
way at the Temple, ttad from the mastory of legal prin- 
ciples and methods which he afterwards showed in some 
important transactions, we might infer that he did more 
to qualify himself for practice than merely dine in the 
hail of his Inn. For law, alike as a profession and an in- 
strument of mental discipline, he had always the profound 
respect that it so amply deserves, though he saw that it 
was not without drawbacks of its own. The law, he said, in 
his fine description of George Grenville, in words that all 
who think about Bchemes of education ought to ponder, 
" is, in my opinion, one of the first and noblest of human 
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•ciescw ; a geUnee which does more to guicAut and invigo- 
raU the underHanding than all the other kind* of leammg 
put together ; but it is not apt, except in penon§ ver; hap- 
pUf bora, to open and to libenlize the mind exactly in tlie 
same proportion.'" Bnrlce ires never called to the bar, and 
the oircuinBtance that, abont the time when he onght to 
have been looking for his fiiet guinea, he published a 
oonple of books which had as little as possible to do with 
either law ta eqnit;, is a tolerably snro eign that he had 
followed the same desnltoiy couises at the Temple as he 
had followed at Trinity College. We have only to teU 
orer again a very old story. The Tagne attractions of 
literature prevailed over the duty of taking up a serious 
pTofesaion. His father, who had set his heart on having 
a son in the rank of a barrister, was flist Buspicious, then 
extremely indignant, and at last he withdrew his aon's 
allowanoe, oi else reduced it bo low that the recipient 
could not possibly live upon it This cataatrophe took 
place some time in 1766, — a year of note in the history of 
literature, as the date of the publication of Johnson's 
Dictionary. It was upon literature, the most seductive, 
the most deceiving, the most dangerous of professions, 
that Burke, like so many hundreds of smaller men before 
and since, now threw himself for a livelihood. 

Of the details of the struggle we know very little. 
Burke was not fond in after life of talking about his 
earlier days, not because he had any folse Bhame about 
the straita and hard shifts of youthful neediness, 
but because hs was endowed with a certain inborn state- 
liness of nature, which made him unwilling to waste 
thoi^;hto on the less dignified parts of life. This is no 
nnqualified virtue, and Burke m^ht have escaped some 
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wearisome £retB and embarrassmente in his existence, if 
he had been capable of letting the detail of the day lis 
moie heavily apon him. So fai as it goes, however, it is 
a sign of mental health that a man should be able to caat 
behind him the barren memoriee of bye-gone squalor. 
We may be sure that whateTei were the external ordeals 
of his appTenticeship in the slippery craft of the literary 
adrentuiei, Boike never feiled in keeping for his con- 
stant companions generous ambitions and high thoi^its. 
He appears to hare frequented the debating dubs in 
Fleet Street and the Piazza of Covent Garden, and he 
showed the common taste of his time for the theatre. 
He was mnoh of a wanderer, partly from the natural 
deaire of restless youth to see the world, and partly 
because his health was weak. In after life he was a 
man of great strength, capable not only of bearing the 
atrain of prolonged application to books and papers in 
the solitude of his libraiy, hut of bearing it at the same 
time with the distracting combination of active business 
amoi^; men. At the date of which we are speaking, he 
used to seek a milder air at Bristol, or in Monmouth- 
shire, or Wiltshire. He passed the summer in retired 
country vill^es, reading and writing with desultory 
industry, in company with William Burke, a namesake 
but perhaps no Vinaman It would be interesting to 
know the plan and scope of his studies. We are practi- 
cally reduced to conjecture. In a letter of counsel to his 
son in after years, he gave him a weighty piece of advice, 
which is pretty plainly the key to the reality and iroit- 
folness of his own knowledge. "Reading," he said, "and 
mu<^ reading, is good. Bui the power of divereifying 
the matter it^nitely in your own mind, and of applying 
it to ev&ry oecanon that arieee,U far better; m don't 
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ntppreti the viTida vis." We Iiava no more of Bni^'i 
doings than obscnie and tantalizing glimpaes, tantiu 
lizing, becanse he waa then at ^le age when character 
osoaU; either fiittera itseLf awa;, or growa ettong on the 
inwaid sosteuanco of solid and reaolnte aspiiations. 
Writing from Battersea to his old conuade, Shaokleton, 
in 1767, he liegins wi& an apolc^for a long cdlenoe 
which aeema to have continaed &om. monthfi to years. 
" I have broken all roles; I have neglected all deconimB; 
evraything except that I have never forgot a Mend, 
whose good head and heart have made me esteem and 
love him. What appearance there may have been of 
neglect, arises from my manner of life ; chequered with 
various designs ; sometimes in Xiondon, sometimes in 
remote parts of the country ; sometimea in France, and 
shortly, please God, to be in America." 

One of the htmdred inscmtable ramoms that hovered 
abont Bnrke'a name was, that he at one time actually did 
visit America. This was jast oa nntrue as that he became a 
convert to the Catholic faith ; or that he was the lover of 
Peg Woffington ; or that he contested Adam Smith's chair 
of moral philoeophy at Gla^^ow along with Home, and 
that both Bnike and Hume were rcgeoted in favooi of 
some fortunate Mi. James Clow. They are all alike 
nnfbnnded. But the same letter informs Shackleton of a 
circnmstance more real and more important than any 
of these, though its details are only doubtfully known. 
Burke had mforied — when and where, we cannot um. 
I^bttUy the marriage took place In tile winter of 
1766. His wife was the daughter of Dr. Ifngent, 
an Irish physician once settled at Bath. One story is 
that Burke consulted him in one of his visits to the west 
of England, and fell in love with his daughter. Another 
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veision makes Burke ooiualt ^lii" after Dr. S'ngeiit had 
mnoved to Londou ; and tells how the kindly pliTrician, 
eonBidering that the noise and hiiBtle of chambeis ovei 
a Bhop mturt hinder hie patient's recoTery, offered him 
rooms in hia mm house. However these things may have 
been, all tiie evidence shows Bnrke to have been forta- 
nste in the choice or accident that bestowed npon him 
his wife. Mis. Burke, like her father, was, up to the time 
of her marriage, a Catholic. Good jadges belonging to her 
own sex describe her as gentle, qniet, soft in bei mannera, 
and well-bred. She had the qualities which best fitted and 
disposed her to soothe the Tohemence and irritability of 
hei companion. Though she afterwards conformed to the 
religion of hei hnsband, it was no insignificant coincidence 
that in two of the dearest relations of his life the atmo- 
spheie of Catholicism was thus poured round the great 
preacher of the emaade against the Berotntion. 

About tile time of his maniE^^ Burke made his first 
appearance as an author. It was in 1766 that he pub- 
lished A Vindication of Natural Socioty, and the more im- 
portant essay, A Philoeophieal Inquiry into the Oriffin of 
our Ideas on the SabUme and Beautiful. The latter of 
them had certainly been written a long time before, and 
there is even a traditional story that Burke wrote it when 
be was only nineteen years old. Both of these perform- 
ances have in different degrees a historic meaning, but 
neither of them would have survived to our own day 
unleee they bad been associated with a name of power. 
A few words will sufiSce to do justice to them hera. And 
first as to the Vijidicatiim of Natural Society. Its alterna- 
tive title was, A View of the Mieeriee and EviU arising to 
Mankind from, eeery Speeiea of Civil Society, in a Letter 
to Lord , by a late Nobh Writer, Bolingbioke had 
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died in 1761, and in 1764 hia pt)iloBophical works wan 
poBtlmmoaBlygiTeo to the world by David MaUet.St.John- 
Bcm's beggBily Scotohnum, to whom Bolingbroke had left 
hfllf-a-oiowii in hit wiU, for firing off a blanderbnaa which 
he wae a&aid to fira off himiiBlf. The world of letters had 
been keenly excited about Bolingbroke. His bn^ and 
chequered career, hie &iendehip with the great wits of the 
ptenons generation, his splendid style, his bold opinionB, 
made him a i^ai^linfi; figure. This was the late Ifohle 
Writer whose opinions Burke intended to lidionle, by re- 
dnoing them to an abanidity in an exf^;gention of Boling- 
broke's own manner. Aa it happened, the public did not 
readily perceive eitiier the exaggeration in the manner, or 
the satiie in the matter. Excellent judges of style made 
sure that the writing was really Bolingbioke's, and serious 
Qzitica of philosophy never doubted that the writer, who- 
ever he was, meant all that he said. We can hardly help 
agreeing with Godwin, when he says that in Burke's 
treatise the evils of existing political institutions, whioh 
had been deecribed by Locke, are set forth more at large, 
with incomparable force of reasoning and lustre of do- 
quence, though the declared intention of the writer was 
to show that each evils ought to be considered merely 
tzivial. Years afterwards, Boswell asked Johnson whether 
an imprudent publication by a certain Mend of his at an 
early period of his life, would be likely to hurt himt 
"No, sir," replied the sage; "not much; it might per- 
haps be mentioned at an election." It is significant that 
in 1766, when Burke saw his chance of a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he thought it worth while to print a second edition 
«tf hiB Vindication, with a preface to assure his readers that 
thedesignof it wasironicaL It baa been remarked as a very 
extraordinary circumstance tiiat an antluMC who hod the 
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gruteat fame of an; man of his day aa the maater of ■ 
superb style, for this was indeed Bolingbroke's psaition, 
■honld have been imitated to aacb perfection by a mere 
novice, that accomplished critics like Cheeterfield and 
Waibnrton should have mistaken the copy for a first- 
rate origiimL It is, howeTer, to be remembered that the 
Tery boldueBS and sweeping rapidity of Bolingbioke's 
prose rendered it more fit for imitation, than if its merits 
bad been those of delicacy or subtlety; and we must 
remember that the imitator was no pygmy, bat himself 
one of the giants. What is certain is that the study of 
Bolingbroke which preceded this excellent imitation, left 
a permanent mark, and traces of BoKngbroke wore never 
efikced firom the style of Burke. 

The point of the Vindication is simple enough. It is 
to show that the same instruments which Bolingbroke 
had employed in &voni of uatnial against reyealed reli- 
gion, could be employed with equal success in fiiToar of 
natural as against, what Burke calls, artificial society. 
" Show me," cries the writer, " an absurdity in religion, 
and I will undertake to show you a hundred for one in 

political laws and institations I^ after all, you 

should confess all these things, yet ^ead the necessity of 
political institutions, weak and wicked as they are, I can 
argue with equal, perhaps superior force, concerning the 
necessity of artificial religion ; and every step you advance 
in your ai^ument, yon add a strength to mine. So that if 
we are resolved to submit our reason and our liberty to 
civil usurpation, we have nothing to do but to conform as 
quietly as we can to the vulgar notions which are con- 
nected with this, and take up the theology of the vulgar 
as well as their politics. But if we think this necessity 
rather im^inary than real, we should renounce their 
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dieomB of society, together with their Tisions of leligion, 
and vindicate OTtrselrea into perfeot liberty." 

The most intereating &ot aboat this spirited perfonnanoe 
is, that it is a aatirical literaiy handling of the great pro* 
position which Bnike enfoioed, with all the thunder and 
land efiulgence of his most passionate Thetoric five-and- 
thirty yeais latet. This proposition is that the world 
wonld &1I into ruin, " if the practice of all moral 
dntdee, and the foundations of society, rested npon fasTing 
tiheir reasons made clear and demonBtratire to every indi- 
vidnaL" The satire is intended for an illaBtration of what 
with Borke was the cardinal tmth for men, namely, that if 
yon encourage every individoal to let the imagination loose 
upon all sabjeots, without any restraint &om a sense of 
his own weakness, and his subordinate rank in the long 
scheme of things, then there is nothing of all that the 
opinion of ages has agreed to regard as excellent and 
venerable, which wotdd not he exposed to destruction at 
the hands of rationalistic criticism. This was Burke's 
moat fundamental and unswerving conviction &om the 
first piece that he wrote down to the last, and down to the 
last hour of his existence. 

It is a coincidence worth noticing that only two years 
before the appearance of the Vindicalian, Roosseau had 
pablished the second of the two memorable Discourses in 
which he insisted with serious eloquence on that which 
Burke treats as a triumph of irony. He believed, and many 
thousands of Frenchmen came to a speculatiTe agreement 
with him, that artificial society had marked a decline in 
the felicity of man, and there are passages in the Discourse 
in which he demonstrates this, that are easily interchange- 
able with passages in the Vindication. Who would under- 
take to teU OS from internal evidence whether the following 
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pags, vitii its Bombie glow, is aa extnot from Borke, oi 
an ezttact &om the book which BooHBaaa begina by ilie 
sentence that man ia bom free, yet is he everywhere in 
chains} — 

There are in Great Britain npirardE of » hundred tiioosaDd 
people emplojed in lead, tin, iron, oopper, and ooal mines i these 
nnhappy wretdua saaroe evar see the light of the ann j thej are 
buried in the bowels of the earth ; there the; work at a Berem 
tnd digmal task, without the least prospect of being delirersd 
tkam it j they aabsiBt upon the ooarsest and worst sort of fhre i 
thaj have their health miaeiBbly impaired, and their lire* cnt 
ihcot, by bdn^ perpetoally oonfined in the olose T^tonr of thM* 
malignant minerals. A hnndred tJionsand more at least an 
tortured withoat lemiaaion by the sBflboatdng smoke, interne 
fliea, and ooDBtant dmdgery, necessary in refining and managing 
the prDdnots of those mines. If any mHi informed as that two 
hnndrad thonsand innocent persona were oondemned to so intoler- 
able slavery, how shoold we pity the nnhappy snfferera, and how 
gi«at wonld be our jnst indignation against those who inflicted 
so omel and ignominioos a punishment ! ■ . . . But this number, 
eomdderable ss it is, and the aUvety, with all its baseneea and 
horror, which we hare at home, is nothing to what the rest of the 
world affords of the same nature. Uillions daily balJied in the 
poisonous damps and destmotiTe effluria of lead, mlrer, oopper, 
and araamo, to Bay nothing of those other employments, those 
stations of wretohednoBs and contempt, in which oiril society has 
plaoed the numerous et\fans perdMi at her army. Would any 
rational man sabmit to one of the' most tolerable of these 
drudgeries, for all the artificial enjoyments which policy has 
made to result &om them ? . . . . Indeed the blindness of (ma 
pui of mankind oo-operating with the fl«niy and Tillany of the 
other, has been the reai builder of this reapeotable fitbric ot 
politJoal society i and as the blindness of mankind haa owised 
their Blareiy, in letnm their state of slsveiy is made a pretence 
ibr otmtinuing them in a state of blindness ; fbr the politiolaD 
will tell yon grayely, that their lifb of servitude diaqualiBes the 
greater part of the race of man for a searoh of truth, and supplies 
them with no other than mean and insufficient ideas, This is bat 
too tme i and this is one of the reasons for whioh I blame auoh 
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From the vety b^iiumig, therefon, Bnike wu dnwn 
to the deepeat of &11 the omrentB in iihe tliought at the 
ei^teeiith century. Johnson and Ooldonith oontinned 
the tzaditionfi oi social and polite litentnre wbioh had berai 
established by the Qoeen Anne msn. Warbnrttni and a 
whole host of apologists earned on &e battle against deism 
and infidelity. Home, after furnishing the onenal of 
sc^tioism with a new amy of deadlier engines and 
more abundant ammnnition, had betaken him ml f plaoidly 
to the conqvositioD of histoty. What is remarkable in 
Burke's first performance is his discernment of the impoi" 
tant &ct, that behind the intelleotual distuibancos in the 
sphere of philosophy, and the noisier agitations in the 
sphere of theology, there silently stalked a force that 
might shake the whole fabrio at civil society ibBel£ In 
France, as all rtadenteof its speculatiye history are agreed, 
there came a time in the eighteenth century when theo- 
li^ical oontrorersy was tamed into political controveiBy. 
Innovatois left the question about the truth of Chnstiani^, 
and busied Qiemselvee with qaeetions about ths ends and 
means of govemmenta. The appearance of Burke's Vin- 
dieaiion of Jfalurai Society coincides in time wiUi the 
beginnii^ of this important tranaformation. Burke fore- 
saw &om the fint what, if rationalism were allowed to 
nm an unimpeded course, would be the really great busi- 
noss of the second half of his century. 

If in his fimt book Burke showed how aliTO he was to 
the profound movement of the time, in the seoond he dealt 
with one of the most serious of its more superficial interests. 
The essay on the Sublime and Beautiful fell in with a set 
of topics, on which the curiosity of the better minds of the 
age, alike in France, England, and Germany was fully 
stirred. In England the essay has been ordinarily slighted ; 
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it has perhaps been oveishadowed hj its author's &iae 
in ireightieT matters; The nearest approach to a full and 
eeriooB treatment of its main positions is to be found in 
Ihigald Stewart's lectures. The great rhetorical art-critic ol 
our own day refers to it in words of dispaiagem^it, and in 
tmth it has none of the flmnmery of modem criticism. It 
is a piece of hard thinking, and it has the distinction of 
having interested and gtimulated Leseing, the author of 
LaoJeSon (1766), by far the most definitely valuable of all 
the contributions to eesthetic thought in au ^e which was 
not poor in them. Lesaing was so struck with the In- 
qwiry that he set about a translation of it, and the corre- 
spondence between him and Moees Mendelssohn on the 
qnestionB which Burke had raised, contains the geima of 
the doctrine as to poetry and painting which Laokoon 
afterwards made so famoos. Its influence on Lessing and 
on Kant was such as to justify the German historian of the 
literature of the century, in bestowing on it the coveted 
epithet of epoch-nuikii^. 

The book is foil of cradlties. We feel the worse side 
of Uie eighteenth centoiy when Bnrke tells us that a 
thirst for Variety in architecture is sure to leave very 
little true taste ; oi that an air of robustness and strength 
is very pr^udicial to beanty ; or that sad fuscous colours 
are indispensable for sublimity. Many of the sections, 
again, are little more than expanded definitions &om the 
dictionary. Any tiro may now he shocked at such a pro- 
position as that beauty acts by relaxing the solids of the 
whole system. But at least one signal merit remains to 
the Inquiry. It was a vigorous enlargement of the principle, 
which Addison had not long before timidly illustrated, that 
critics of art seek its principles in the wroi^ place, so long 
as they limit their search to poems, pictures, engraTings, 
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stfttuea, and bnlldinga, instead of fiist urangmg the senti- 
mentB and facnlties in man to which art makes ita appeal. 
Addison's treatment was slight and merely literary ; Buike 
dealt boldly with his enbject on the hose of the most 
scientific psychology that was then within his reach. To 
approach it on the psychok^jical side at all, was to make 
a distinct and ran&ikable advance in the method of the 
inqoiry which be had taken in hand. 
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BoBMS was thirty years old before he approached even 
the threshold of the arena in which he waa daatiiied to be 
BO great a figore. He had made a mai-k in litetature, and 
it was to liteiatnre rather than to public afiaira that hia 
amlntion tamed. He had naturally become acquainted 
with the brother aathon who hannted the coSee-honaes 
in Eleet Street ; and Burke, along with his iather-in-law, 
Dt. Nngent, was one of the first members of the immortal 
olnb where Johnson did conversational battle with all 
comers. We shall, in a later chapter, have eomething to 
say on Burke's friendships with the followers of his first 
profession, and on the active sympathy with which he 
helped those who were stni^ling into anthorship^ Maao- 
while, the fragments that remain of his own attempts in 
tins direction are no considerable contribntiona. T Tin 
ffmia for an Eaeay on fhs Drama are jejune and in- 
fertile, when compared witli the vigorous and original 
thought of Diderot and Lessii^ at abont the same period. 
He wrote an Account of the European Settlements in 
America. His Abridgment qf ths HMory of England 
comes down no further than to the reign of John. A 
much more important undertaking than his history of the 
past, was his dedgn for a yeaily ohionicle of the present. 
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The Jrnmai Regitter began to appear in 1769. Dodaley, 
ths bookaeller of Fall Mall, provided the mnews of war, 
and he gave Buike a hundred ponnda & year for his 
survey of the great errentg which were then paaeing in 
ihe world. The scheme was prohably bom of the 
oircnmstances of the hour, for this was the climax of 
the Seven Tears' War. The clang of arms was heard in 
eveiy quarter of the globe, and in East and West 
new lands were being brought under the dominion of 
Qreat Britain. 

In this exciting crisis of national afiairs, Soike b^an to 
be acquainted with public men. In 1759 he was intro- 
duced, probably by Lord Gharlemont, to William Oeraid 
HamiltoD, who only surriTee in our memories by his nick- 
name of Single-epeech. As a matter of fact, he made 
many speeches in Parliament, and some good ones, but 
none so good as the first, delivered in a debate in 1756, in 
which Pitt, Fox, Grenville, and Murray aU took part, and 
were all outshone by the new Inminary. Bat the new 
Inminsiy never shone again with its first brilliance. Se 
sought Burke out on the strength of the sncoess of the 
VindwdUm fffNatnral Soaety, and he seems to have had 
a taste for good company. Horace Walpole describes a 
dinner at his house in the summer of 1761. " There were 
Garriok," he says, " and a youi^ Mr. Bnrke, who wrote a 
tiook in the style of Lord Bolingbroke, that is much ad- 
mired. He is a sensible man, but has not worn off his 
anthorism yet, and thinks there is nothing bo charming 
as wnteis, and to be one. He will know better one of 
these days," The prophecy came tme in time, but it was 
Bnrke's passion for aut^orism that eventually led to a 
ntptnie with his first patron. Hamilton was a man of 
abilify, but selfii^ and unreasonable. Dr. Leland afte^ 
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vttTcU described him compendionsl; as a anllen, vain, 
pioad, selfish, canker-hearted, envions leptUe. 

In 1761 Htuuiltou went to Iieland as sedetary to Lord 
Haliiaz, and Bmie accompanied faim in some iudefimte 
capadty. "The aha^itoeiBin of her men of genius," an 
eminent historian has said, " was a woise wrong to Ire- 
land than the absenteeism of her landlords. If Edmund 
Burke had remuned in the country where FroTidence had 
placed him, he might have changed the onrrent of its 
history.'" It is at least to be said that Burke was never 
so absorbed in other afhiis, as to forget the peouliat in- 
terests of his native land. We have his own word 
and his career does not belie It, that in the elation with 
which he was filled on being elected a member of Parlia- 
ment, what was first and appermoat in his thoughts was 
the hope of being somewhat usefiil to the place of his 
birth and education ; and to the last he had in it " a deat- 
ness of instinct more than he could justify to reason." In 
&ct the affiiirs of belaud had a moat important part in 
Burke's life at one or two critical moments, and this is as 
convenient a place as we are likely to find for describing 
in a few words what were the issues. The brief space 
can hardly be grudged in an account of a great political 
writer, for Ireland has famished the chief oideal, test, and 
standard of English statesmen, 

Ireland in the middle of the e^teenth century was 
to Ei^^d just what the American colonies would have 
been, if they had contajnod, beddes the European settlraa, 
more than twice their nnmber of nnenslaved oegioes. 
After the sappiession of the great rebellion of lyrconnel 
by William of Orange, nearly the whole of the land was 
confiscated, the peasants were made beggars and outlaws, 
■ Fioude's Irtlond, il. SI4. 
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the Peiud Lavs against the Cattialics were enacted and 
enforced, and the grand reign of Proteetant Ascendancy 
began in all its Tilenesa and oompLeteaees. The Pro- 
testants and landlords were supreme ; the peasants and 
the Catholics were prostiate in despair. The Rerdation 
brought about in Irdand jnst the reverse of what it 
effected in England. Here it deliTeied the body of the 
nation from the attempted anpremaoy of s ifnn^ sect. 
There it made a small sect supreme over the body of the 
nation. "It was, to say the troth," Bnrke wrote, "not 
a revolution but a couqueat," and the policy of conquest 
was treated as the jnst and normal system of govem- 
ment. The last conquest of England was in the eleventh 
century. The last conqneet of Ireland was at the very end 
of the seventeenth. 

Sixt? yeaiB after these events, when Bttike levisited 
Ireland, some important changes had takeu place. 
The English settlers of the beginning of the century 
had formed an Irish inteiest. They had become Anglo- 
Irish, just as the colonists still forther west had 
formed a colonial interest and become Anglo-American. 
The same conduct on the part of the mother country 
promoted the growth of these hostile interests in both 
cases. The commercial policy pursued by England towards 
America was identical with that pursued towards Ireland. 
The indostry of the Angb-Irish traders was lestricted, 
their commerce and even their production fettered, their 
prosperity checked, for the benefit of the merohante of 
Manchester and Bristol. Greedt Boma Altxs minu. "The 
bulk of the people," said Stone, the Primate, " are not 
r^^nlariy either lodged, dotJied, i» fed ; and those things 
which in England are called neoessaries of life, are to us 
only accidents, and we can, and in many places do, snbaist 
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mthirat them." On the other hand, the peasantry had 
gradnally taken heart to resent theii apoliatioii and at- 
tempted extirpation, and in 1761 their miseiy under the 
exactions of landlords and a chnrch which tried to spread 
Christianity hy the brotherly agency of the tith^-proctcff, 
gave birth to Whiteboyism — a t«mble spectre, which, 
under varions names and with various modifications, has 
ridden Ii^and down to our own time. 

Borke saw Hia Protestant traders of the dependency 
the victims of the colonial and commercial system ; the 
Catholic landowners legally dispossessed hy the operation 
of the penal laws; the Catholic peasantry deeply 
penetrated with an insoigent and yindictiTe spirit ; and 
the imperial gOTemment standing very much aloof, and 
leavii^ the country to the tender mercies of the TJnder- 
takere and some Fiotestant churchmen. The Anglo- 
Irish were bitterly discontented with the mother country ; 
and the Catholic native Irish were regarded by thmr 
Protestant oppressors with exactly that combination of 
intense contempt and loathing, and intense rage and 
terror, which their American counterpart would have 
divided between the Negro and the Bed Indian. To tJie 
Anglo-Irish the native peasant was as odious as the first, 
and M terrible as the second. Even at the close of the 
centory Bnrke could declare that the varioos descriptione 
of the people were kept as mnch apart, as if they wen 
not only separate nations, but separate speciea. There 
were thousands, he says, who had never talked to a 
Roman Catholic in their whole lives, unless they hap> 
pened to talk to a gardener's workman or some otiiei 
labourer of the second or third oider, while a littte tima 
befbre this they were so averse to have them near their 
persons, that they would not employ even those who 
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oonld nerer find their vay beyond the etables. CheBtei* 
field, a thoiongbly impartiEil and joet obBerver, eald in 
1764 that the poor people in Irehtnd were used voise than 
nogroea by their masten and the middlemen. We ahonld 
never foiget that in the transactiona with the En^ish 
goremment during the eighteenth centnry, the people con- 
oemed weie not the Irish, bat the Anglo-Irish, the colonista 
of 1691. They were an aristocracy, as Adam Smitti 
said of them, not founded in the natnnd and respectable 
diatinctionB of biith and foitnne, but in the most odions 
of all distinctions, thcwa of leligioos and political pie- 
jndices — distinctions Trhich, moie than any othei, animate 
both the insolence of the oppreesora, and the hatred and 
indignation of the oppressed. 

The directions in which Irish improvement wonld 
more, were dear &om the middle of the century to men 
with mnch less foresight than Bnrhe had. The removal 
of all commercial restrictions, either by Independence oi 
Union, on the one hand j and the gradual emanoipatioD 
of the Catholics, on the other ; were the two pioceasee to 
which every conBideration of good goremment mauifbetly 
pointed. The fiiet proved a much shorter and simpler 
process than the second. To the Erst the only obetacle was 
the blindness and Belfishness of the English merchants. 
The second had to overcome the virulent opposition of the 
tyrannical Protestant faction in Ireland, and the disgrace- 
ful but deep-rooted antipathies of the English nation. 
The history of the relation between the mother country and 
her dependency during Burke's life, may be characterized as 
a commercial and l^islative stn^le between the imperial 
government and the Ai^o-Irish interest, in which each 
ride for its own convenience, as the turn served, drew 
support tcom the Catholic mtqority. 
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A Whitoboy oatbieak, attended by the qsqaI aiionm- 
atancea of disorder and violence, took place while Bnifce 
was in Ireland, It suited the interests of &ction to repre- 
sent these commotionB as the aymptoms of a deliberate 
rebellion. The malcontents were represented as carrying 
on treasonable correspondence, sometimes with Spain and 
sometimes with France ; they were aocneed of receiving 
money and arms from their foreign sympathizers, and of 
aiming at throwing off the "Kngliah rnle, Bnxke says that 
he had means and the desire of informing himself to &» 
bottom upon the matter, and ha came strongly to &e con- 
clusion that this was not a tme view of what bad happened. 
What had happened was due, he thongbl^ to no plol^ bnt 
to superficial and fortnitoua ciicnmstanoes. He conse- 
qnently did not shrink &om deecribing it as criminal, 
that the king's Catholic salgects in Ireland ehonld have 
been aabjected, on no good groonds, to harassing perseca- 
tion, and that numbers of them should have been rained 
in fortune, imprisoned, tried, and capitally executed for a 
rebellion which was no rebellion at all. The episode is 
only important as illustrating the strong and manly temper 
in which Boike, unlike too many of his countrymen with 
fortunes to make by T^ gliah &Tour, nniformly considered 
the circumetancea of his country. It was not until a 
later time that ha had an opportunity of acting con- 
Bpicnonsly on her behalf, but vhaterer influence he came 
to acquire with his party was unflinchingly used (gainst 
the cruelty of Ei^lish prejudice. 

Bnrke appears to have remained in Ireland for two 
years (1761-3). In 1763 Hamilton, who had found 
him an invalnable auxiliary, procured for him, prindpally 
with the aid of Qm Primate Stone, a pension of three hon- 
died pounds a year from the Irish Treasury. In thanking 
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him tot this service, Boike proceeded to bai^;aiii that the 
obligation should not bind him to give to his patron the 
whole of his time. He insisted on being left with a dis- 
creet liberty to continue a little work which he had as a 
rent-charge upon his thooghte. Whatever advantages he 
had acquired, ho says, had been due to literary reputation, 
and he oonld only hope tot a continiuince of such advan- 
tagee on condition of doing aomething to keep the same 
iqiatation alive. What this literary design was, we do 
not know with certainty. It b believed to have been a 
history of Ei^and, of which, as I have said, a fragment 
remains. Whatever the work may have been, it was an 
ofience to Hamilton. With an irrational stabbomneea, 
that may weU astound na when we think of the noUe 
genius that he thus wished to confine to paltry personal 
datiee, he peisisted that Burke should bind himself to his 
service for life, and to the ezdnsion of other interests. " To 
circumsciibe my hopes," cried Borke, " to give up even the 
posaibility of liberty, to annihilate myself for ever ! " He 
threw up the pension, which he had held for two years, 
and declined all farther connexion with Hamilton, whom 
he roundly described as an in&mous scoundreL " Six of 
the best yeara of my life he took me from eveiy pursuit of 
my literary repntalion,or of improvement of my fortune. ., . 
In all this time you may easUy conceive how much I felt 
at seeing myself left behind by almost all of my contom- 
poraiieB. There never vras a season more favourable for 
any man who chose to enter into the career of public life ; 
. and I think I am not guilty of ostentation in supposing 
my own moral character and my industry, my Mends and 
connexians, when Mr. Hamilton first sought my acquaia- 
tanoe, were not at all inferior to those of several whose for- 
tune is at this day upon a very different footing from mine." 
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It was not loi^ l>efoie a mon unportant opening offered 
itulf, which speedily brought Burke into the main atream 
of public life. In the smmuer of 1766 a change of minigb? 
took place. It was the third since the king's acceetdcai 
five years ago. First, Pitt had been disgraced, and the old 
Dnke of B^ewcastle dismisBed. Then Bute came into piower, 
bat Bate qnailed before the storm of calumny and hate 
which his Scotch nationality, and the supposed sonrce of hia 
power over the king, had laJBed in every town in England. 
After Lord Bate, Qeoi^e GrenTille undertook the Gorem- 
ment Before he had been many months in office, he had 
sown the seeds of war in the colonies, weaned parliament, 
and disgusted the king. In June, 1765, Oranville was 
dismissed. With profound reluctance the king had no other 
choice than to summon Lord Bockingham, and Lord Bock- 
Jugh aT", in a happy moment for himself and his party, 
was induced to offer Burke a post as his private secretary, 
A goTemment by country gentlemen is too apt to be a 
goremment of tgnoianoe, and Lord Bockii^ham was 
without either experience <a knowledge. He felt, or Mends 
felt for him, the advantage of having at his side a man who 
was chiefly known as an author in the service of Dodsley, 
and aa having conducted the AnrauU Segieter with great 
ability, but who even then was widely spoken of as 
nothii^ less than an encyclopiedia of political know- 
ledge. 

It is commonly believed that Burke was commended to 
Lord Sockingham by William Fitzberbert. FitEh^bert 
was President of the Board of Trade in the new govern- 
ment, but he is more likely to he remembered as Di. 
Johnson's &mous example of the truth of the observation, 
that a man will please more upon the whole by negatdve 
qualities than by positive, because he was the most 
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acceptable man in London, and yet overpoweted nobod; 
by the superiority of bis talento, made no man tbink 
wone of himacilf by being bis riTal, eeemed alwayi to 
listen, did sot oblig« you to hear much from bim, and 
did not oppose what yon said. Besides Eitsherbeit's in- 
flaence, we have it on Bnrke'a own authority that bis 
promotion was partly dae to that mysterious person, 
William Burke, who was at the same time appointed 
an imder-eectetaiy of state. Tbeie must have bean un- 
pleasant rumonia afloat as to tbe Buika connexion, and 
we ahall presently consider what they were worth, 
Ueanwhile, it is enough to say that the old Duke of 
Newcastle huraed to the new piemiei, and told him the 
appointment would never do : that the new secretary was 
not only an Irish adventoier, which was true, but that 
he was an Irish papist, which was not true ; that he was a 
Jesnit, that he was a spy from Saint Omer's, and that his 
real name was CBourke. Lord Boekingham behaved like a 
man of aense and honour, sent for Bnike, and repeated to 
him what he had heard. Burke wannly denounced the 
tmthlessneas of the Duke's tattle- He insisted that tile 
reports which his chief had heard would probably, even 
unknown to himself create in his mind such suspicious as 
would stand in the way of a thorough confidence. No 
earthly consideration, he said, should induce him to 
continue in relations with a wan whose trust in bim was 
not entire; and he pressed his resignation. To this 
Lord Bockingbam would not consent, and from that time 
until his death, seventeen yean afterwords, the rala- 
tions between them were those of loyal and honourable 
service on the one hand, and generous and appreciative 
friendship on the other. Siz-and-twenty years afterwards 
(1791) Burke remembered the month, in which he had 
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Sxet become connected with & man whose memory, he 
said, win ever be predona to Ei^iahmen <^ all parties, 
BB long as the ideas of hononi and virtae, pnUic and 
private, aie ondeistood and chnuhed in this nation. 

The Bockingham ministry remained in office for a yew 
and twen^ days (1766-6), Aboat the middle of this 
term (Deo. 26, 1765), Boike was returned to Pariiament 
for the borough of Wendovei, by the influence of Lord 
Yemey, who owned it, and who also retained William 
Burke for another borough. Lord Yemey was an Liah 
peer, with large property in BnckinghamBhire ; he now 
rwpreeented that county in parliament. It was William 
BorWs influmce with Lord Yemey that procured for his 
namesake the seat at Wendorer. Burke made hia first 
speech in the House of Commons a few days afl«r the 
opening of the session of 1766 (Jan. 27), and was honoured 
by a compliment from Pitt, stiU the Great Commoner. A 
week later he spoke again on the same momentous theme, 
the complaints of the American colonieta, and his success 
was so marked that good judgee predicted, in the stiff 
phraseology of the time, that he would soon add the palm 
of the orator to the laurel of the writer and the philoso- 
pher. The friendly Dr. Johnson wrote to lAngtoo, that 
Burke bad gained more reputation than any man at bia 
first appearance had ever gained before. The session was 
a great trinmpb to the new member, bat it broi^it 
neither strength nor popolarity to tbe administration. 
At the end of it, the king dismissed them, and the 
Chatham government was formed ; that strange combina- 
tion which has been made famous by Burke's description 
of it, as a piece of joinery so crossly indented and whimEd- 
cally dove-tailed, each a piece of diversified mosaic, such a 
tesselated pavement without cement, that it was indeed a 
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Terr corionB iho-w, bat utterly nneafe to touch and iui> 
Bare to stand npon. There was no obviooB reason irhy 
Buike ahould not have joined the new miniBtty. The 
chan^ vas at first one of persona, lather than of piinciplea 
or of measures. To pnt himself, as Burke afteiwaids 
aaid, out of theVay of the n^otiations which were then 
bemg carried on very eagerly and through many channel! 
with the Earl of Chatham, he went to Ireland very soon 
after the chai^ ot ministry. He was &ee from party 
engagements, and moie than this, he was fine at the ez- 
press deaiie of his friends; for on the very day of his return, 
the Marquis of Eockingham wished him to accept office 
nnder the new system. Burke " believes he might have 
had such a situation, hut he cheerfully took his fete with 
his party." In a short time he rendered his party the 
first of a long series of splendid literary services by writing 
his Obeervatiota on ike Present State of the Nation (Xl^^), 
It was a reply to a pamphlet by GI«orge GienTille, in 
which the disappointed minister accused his successors of 
mining the country. Burke, in answering the charge, 
showed a grasp of commercial and fiscal details at least 
equal to that of GrenviUe himself, then considered the 
first man of his time in dealing with the national trade 
and resources. To this easy mastery of the special facts 
of the discussion, Burke added the fiir rarer art of l^bting 
them up by broad principles, and placing himself and his 
readere at the highest and most effective point of view for 
commanding their general bearings. 

If Burke had been the Irish adventurer that hia enemies 
described, he might well have seized with impatience the 
opening to ofGce, that the recent exhibition of his powers 
in the Honse of Commons had now made accessible to 
him. There was not a man in Great Britain to whom the 
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amolumentB of o£Gc« would have been more luefal. It ii 
(me of the standing mysteiiee in litoiaiy biognphT-, how 
Bnike could think of entering FBilittm«nt without uij 
means that anybody can now trace of earning a fitting 
liveUhood. Yet at this time Bnike, whom we law not 
long ago writing for the booksalleis, had become afDoent 
enough to pay a yearly allowance to Banry, the painter, 
in order to enable him to study the pictoiee in the gnat 
Eiuopean galleries, and to make a prolonged lendenca at 
Rome. A little later he took a step which makes flu 
riddle still more diMcult, and which has given abundant 
employment to wits who are numin* in mmAmia, and 
think that every question which they can ask, yet to 
which history haa thouf^t it worth while to leave no 
answer, is somehow a triumph of their own learning and 
didactic. 

In 1769 Bnike purchased a house and luids known as 
Glr^ries, iu the parishes of Fenn and Beacousfield, in the 
county of Bucks. It has often berai asked, and naturally 
QDon^ how a man who, haidly more than a few months 
before, was still contented to earn an extra hundred pounds 
a year by writing for Dodsley, should now have launched 
out as the buyer of a fine house and eslate, which cost 
upwards of twenty-two thousand pounds, which could not 
be kept up on less than two thousand five hundred a year, 
and of which the returns did not amount to one-fifth of 
that sum. Whence did he procnie the money, and what 
is perhaps more difficult to answer, how cams he first to 
entortiain the idea of a design bo ill-proportioaed to any- 
thing that we can now discern in his means and pros- 
pects % The common answer iiom Burke's enemies, and 
even from some neutral inquirers, gives to every lover of 
this great man's high character an unpleasant shock. It 
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is alleged that lie had plunged into furious gambling in 
East India stock. The charge was current at the time, 
and it was speedily lerived when Bnike's abandonment of 
his party, aftet the French Bevolution, exposed him to a 
thousand attacks of reckless and oncontrolled virulence. 
It has been stirred by one or two pertinaciona critics 
nearer our own time, and none of the biographers have 
dealt with the perplexities of the matter aa they ought 
to have done. Nobody, indeed, has ever pretended to find 
one jot or tittle of direct evidence that Burke himself 
took a part in the gambling in India or other stocks. 
There is evidence that he was a holder of the stock, and 
no more. Bat what is nndeniable is that Richard Burke, 
bis broths, William Burke, his intimate if not his kins- 
man, and Lord Vemey, his political patron, were all three 
at this time engaged together in immense transactions 
in East India stock ; that in 1769 the stock fell violently ; 
that they were unable to pay their differencee ; and that 
in the year when Edmund Burke bought Gregoriea, 
the other three were utterly ruined, two of them beytmd 
retrieval Again it is clear that, after this, Biohard Burke 
was engaged in land-jobbing in the West Indies ; that 
his claims were disputed by the Government as qneetiou- 
able and dishonest ; and that he lost hia case. Edmund 
Bnrke was said, in the gossip of the day, to he deeply 
interested in land at Saint Vincent's. But there is no 
evidence. What cannot be denied is that an unpleasant 
taint of speculation and financial adventuretship hung at 
one time about the whole connexion, and that the ad- 
ventures invariably came to an uiducky end. 

Whether Edmund Burke and William Boike were 
niationa or not, and if so, in what decree they were rela- 
tions, oeitber of them ever knew ; they believed that 
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their lathei-s Bometiines called one another cousins, and 
Lhat ^ras all that they had to say on the subject But 
they veie aa intimate as brothers, and when William 
Buike vent to mend his broken fortunes in India, Ed- 
mund Burke commended him to Philip Francis, — then 
fighting his deadly duel of five years v/ith Warren 
Hastings at Cidcatta — as one whom he had tenderly loved, 
highly valued, and continually lived with in on union 
not to be expressed, quite since their boyish years. " Look- 
ing back to the course of my life," he wrote in 1771, " I 
remember no one considerable benefit in the whole of it 
which I did not, mediately or immediately, derive from 
William Burke." There is nothing intrinsically incredible, 
therefore, considerii^ this intimacy and the community 
of purse and home which subsisted among the three 
Burkes, in ike the4^ that when Edmund Burke bought 
hia property in Buckingham shire, ho looked for help ftom 
the speculations of Richard and William. However this 
may have been, from them no help cama Many years 
afterwards (1783), Lord 76mey filed a bill in Chancery 
claiming from Edmund Burke a sum of 6000/., which he 
alleged that he had lent at the instigation of William 
Burke, to assist in completing the purchase of Beacons- 
field. Burke's sworn answer denied all knowledge of the 
transaction, and the plaintiff did not get the relief for 
which he had prayed. 

L] a letter to Shackleton {May 1, 1768,) Burke gave 
the following account of what he had done : — " I have 
made a push," he says, " with all I could collect of my 
own, and the aid of my friends, to cast a little root in this 
country. I have purchased a honse, with an estate of 
about six hundred acres of land, in Buckinghamshire, 
twenty-four miles from London. It is a place exceedingly 
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pleasant ; and I propose, Qod willing, to become a bimer 
in good eameet Yon, who are classical, will not be dia- 
pleased to know that it was foimetly the seat of Waller, 
the poe^ whoae house, or part of it, makea at present the 
farm-house within an hnndred yards of me." The 
detafls of the actual pnrohase of Beacoosfield have 
been made tolerably clear. The price was twenty-two 
thonsand ponnds, more or less. Fourteen thousand were 
left on mortgage, which .remained ontatending iintil the 
Bale of the property by Mia. Burke in 1812. Garret 
Borke, the elder brother, had shortly before the pnichase 
made Edmund his reaiduary l^tee, and it is gneesed 
that of this bequest two thousand pounds were in cash. 
The balance of six thousand was advanced by Lord 
Rockingham <ai Burke's bond. 

The purchase after all was the smallest part of the mat- 
ter, and it still remains a puzzle not only how Burke was 
able to maintain so handsome an establishment, but how 
he could ever suppose it likely that he would be able to 
muntain it. He counted, no donbt, on mnUng some sort 
of income by fiirming. The Irish estate, which he had 
inherited from his brother, brought in five hundred a 
year (Arthur Young's Ireland, ii. 193). For a short time 
he received a salary of seven hundred pounds a year as 
agent for !New York. We may perhaps take for granted 
tiiat he made as mach more out of his acres, Ke received 
something 60m Dodsley for his work on the Annual 
Seffigter down to 1788. But when all these resources 
have been counted up, we cannot but sea the gulf of a 
great yearly deficit. The unhaj^y truth is that from 
the middle of 1769, when we find him applying to 
Oarrick for the loan of a thousand pounds, down to 1794 
when the king gave him a pension. Burke was never free 
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braa the haiasdng stnin of debts and want of money. 
It has been stated with good show of aathority, that his 
obligations to Loid Boctingham amounted to not less than 
thirty thoneand pounds. When tbat nobleman died 
(1782), with a generoeity which is not the lees honouiable 
to bim for baring been so richly earned by the £utlifal 
Mend who was tbe ol^ect of it, be loft instructions to 
bis executors tbat all Borke'a bonds should be destroyed. 

We may indeed wish from the bottom of oor hearts 
tbat all tbis bad been otherwise. But tbose who preaa it 
as a reproach against Burke's memory, may be justly 
reminded tbat when Pitt died, after diawii^ the pay of a 
minister for twenty years, he left debts to the amount of 
fort; thousand pounds. Burke, as I have said elsewhere, 
had none of the vices of piofnsion, but he bad that quality 
which Aristotle places bigb among the Tirtnes — the noble 
mean of Munificence, standing midway between the two 
extremes of vulgaf ostentation and narrow pettiness. At 
least, eveiy creditor was paid in good time, and nobody 
suffered but himself. Those wbo think these disagree- 
able matters of supreme importance, and allow such 
things to stand between tbem and Burke's greatness, are 
like tho people — slightly to alter a figure from a philoso- 
pher of old — who, when tbey ■went to Olympia, conld 
only perceiTe that tbey were scorobed by tbe sun, and 
pressed by tbe crowd, and deprived of comfortable means 
of bathing, and wetted by the isin, and that life was 
full of disagreeable and troublesome things, and so tbey 
almost foi^ot tbe great colossus of ivory and gold, Phidiaa's 
statue of Zeus, which they had come to see, and which 
stood in all its glory and power before their perturbed 
and foolisb vision 

Then have been few men in history with whom pe^ 
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■onal objects counted foi so little u they ooant«d vitb 
BoilEe. He really did vhat bo man; public men only 
fedgu to do. He forgot that he had any inteKsta of hia 
own to he promoted, apart &om the inteiests of the 
party mth vhich he acted, and from those of the whole 
nation, for which he held himaelf a traatee. What 
William Baike said of him in 1766, was true throngh- 
oat his life, — " Sei is fiill of real business, intent 
upon doing eolid good to hia country, aa mach aa if 
he waa to leceiTe twenty per cent from the Empire." 
Sach men ae the shrewd and impudent Bigb; atoned 
for a plebeian origin by the arte of dependence and a 
jndiciouB servility, and drew more of the pablio money 
&om the pay office in half-a-dozen quarter-daya, than 
Burke received in all his life. It waa not by anch arts 
that Burke rose. When we remember all the untold 
bittemess of the struggle in which he was engaged, ftom 
the time when the old Duke of Newcastle tried to make 
the Marquis of Rockingham i]iiimiiiR his new private secre- 
tary as an Irish Jesuit in disguise (1766), down to the 
time when the Duke of Bedfisrd, himself battening " in 
grante to the house of Russell, bo enormous as not only to 
outrage economy, but even to st^er credibility," assailed 
the government for giving Burke a moderate pension, we 
may almost imagine that if Jahnaon had imitated the 
&mouB Tenth Satire a little later, he would have been 
tempted to apply the poet's cynical criticism of the career 
heroic, to the greater Cicero of his own day. " I waa not," 
Burke said, in a passage of lofty dignity, "like hia Grace 
of Bedford, swaddled and rocked and dandled into a 
legialatoT ; Niior in advermm is the motto for a man like 
me. I possessed not one of the qualities, noi cultivated 
one of the arts, that recommend men to the favour and pio- 
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tectioii of the great I was not made for n miaion or a 
tooL As little did I follo'w the trade of mnuiDg the 
hearts, by impoeing on the nndeistandings of the people. 
At every step of my pFogreaa in life, for in every step waa 
I tiSTeised and opposed, and at every turnpike I met, I 
was obliged to show my passport, and again and again to 
prove my sole title to the honour of being nsefol to my 
country, by a proof that I was not wholly onacqiiainted 
with its laws and the whole system of its icteiests both 
abioad and at home ; otherwise no rank, no toleratioD 
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THB OONSTITUTIONAL 

FoRnoN obeetveis of our affairs looked upon the state ot 
KnglaTiil between the acceasian of George III., and the 
loea of the American colonies (1760 — 1776), with mixed 
diagost and satU&ction. Their inBtinct aa absolute ralere 
was revolted by a spectacle of unbridled faction and 
lagii^ Buatch]' ; tbeir envy was soothed by the growii^ 
weakness of a power which Chatham had so shori) a time 
before left at the highest point of grandeur and strength. 
Frederick the Great apoke with contempt of the insolence 
of Opposition and the virulence of parties ; and vowed 
that, petty Qennan prince as he was, he would not change 
places with the Kiug of England. The Emperor Joseph 
pronounced positively that Great Britain was decliuing, 
that Parliament was ruining itself, and that the colonies 
threatened a catastrophe. Catherine of Bussia thought 
that nothing would restore its ancient vigour to the realm, 
short of the bracmg and heroic remedy of a war. Even 
at home, such shrewd and experienced onlookers as Horace 
Walpole suspected that the state of the country was more 
serious than it had been since the Great Rebelliori, and 
dedaied it to be approaching by fast strides to some sharp 
orisiB. Men who remembered their Eoman history, fancied 
that they saw every symptom of confusion that preceded 
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the rain of the Conunoawealth, and began to iuqtme 
uneasily what vaa the t«mpei of the araiy. Men who 
remembered the etoiy of the violence and insatiable fac- 
tioofiness of Florence, turned again to MacchiaTelU and to 
Guicoiaidini, to trace a parallel between the fierce city on 
the Amo and the fierce city on the Thamea When the 
King of Sweden, in 1772, carried out a revolution, by 
abolishing an oligarchic conncil and asstiming the powers 
of a dictator, with the assent of his people, there were 
actually eerions men in England who thot^t that the 
English, after havii^ been guilty of every meanness and 
corruption, would soon, lilce the Swedes, own themaelves 
unworthy to be free. The Duke of Eichmond, who hap- 
pened to have a claim to a peerage and an estote in France, 
excused himself for taking so much pains to establish his 
claim to them, by gravely asking who knew that a time 
might not soon come when Ei^land would not be worth 
living in, and when a retreat to Fiance might be a very 
happy thing for a &ee man to have ) 

The reign had begun by a furious outbreak of hatred 
between the English and the Scotch. Lord Bute had 
been driven from ofBce, not merely because he was sup- 
posed to owe his power to a scandalous friendship with 
the King's mother, but because he was accused of crowding 
the public service with his detested countrymen from the 
other side of the Tweed. He fell, less from disapproval of 
his policy, than &om rude pr^ndice against his country. 
The flow of angry emotion had not subsided before the 
whisper of strife in the American colonies began to trouble 
the air ; and before that had wa:£ed loud, the Middlesex 
election had blown into a portentous hurricane. This 
was the first great constitutional case after Burke came 
into the House of Commons. As, moreover, it became a 
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leading element in the crisis wMch was the occasion of 
Buike's first remarkahle eeeay in the Uteratnie of poUtics, 
it is as well to go over the facta. 

The Parliament to which he had first been retnnied, 
now approaching the expiry of its legal term, was dis- 
solved in the Hpring of 1768. Wilkea, then an outlaw in 
Paris, returned to England, and announced himself as a 
candidate for the City. When the election was over, his 
name stood last on the poll. But his ancient fame as 
the opponent and victim of the court five years before, 
was revived. After his rejection in the City, he found 
himself strong enough to stand for the county of Mid- 
dlesex. Here he was returned at the head of the poU 
after an excited election, Wilkes had been tried in 1 764, 
and found guilty by the King's Bench of republishing 
Unmher Porty-five of the North Briton, and of printing 
and pablishing the Eseay on Woman. He had not appeared 
to receive sentence, and had been outlawed in consequence. 
After bis election for Middlesex, he obtained a reversal of 
his outlawry on a point of technical form. Ge then came 
up for sentraice under the original verdict. The court sent 
him to prison for twenty-two months, and condemned him 
to pay a fine of a thousand ponnds. 

Wilkes was in prison when the second session of the 
new Parliament began. His case came before the House 
in 14'ovember, 1768, on his own petition, accusing Lord 
Mansfield of altering the record at his trial. After many 
acrimonious debates and examinations of Wilkes and 
others at the bar of ^e House, at length, by 219 votes 
against 136, the famoos motion was passed which expelled 
him from the House. Another election for Middlesex 
was now held, and Wilkes was returned without oppo- 
sition. The day after the return, the Hooae of Commons 
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tesolved by an immense m^iity, that having been ex- 
pelled, Wilkes vas incapable of eetriug in that Parlia- 
ment. The following month Wilkes was once more 
elected. The House once mora declared the election Toid. 
In April another election took place, and this time the 
Oovomment pnt forward Colonel Luttrell, who vacated his 
seat for Bossiney for the purpose of opposing Wilkes. 
There was the some result, and for the fourth time Wilkes 
was at the head of the poll. The Honee oideied the 
retnm to be altered, and after hearing by conned the 
freeholders of Middlesex who petitioned agfunst the altersr 
tion, finally confirmed it (May 8, 1769) by a mtgonty of 
221 to 162. Accordii^ to Lord Temple, this was the 
greatest majority ever known on tlie last day of a session. 
The purport and significance of these srbitoary proceed- 
ings need little interpretation. The Hoose, according to 
the authorities, had a constitntional right to expel Wilkes, 
though the grounds on which even this is defended, wonld 
probably be questioned if a minilHr oaee were to arise in 
oni own day, Bnt a single branch of the legislature could 
have no power to pass an incapacitating Tote either against 
Wilkes or anybody else. An Act of Parliam^t is the 
least instrument by which such incapacity could be im- 
posed. The House might perhaps expel Wilkes, but it 
could not either legally or with regard to the less definite 
limits of constitutional morality, decide whom the Middle- 
sex freeholders should not elect, and it could not there- 
fore set aside their representative, who was then &ee from 
any disabling quality. Lord Camden did not much exag- 
gerate, when he declared in a debate on tiie snbject in 
the House of Lords, that the judgment passed upon the 
Middlesex election had given the constitntion a more dan- 
gerous wound than any which wen given during ihe twelve 
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7«ais' abeence of Farliameiit in the reign of Charles I. 
The House of Commons was lumpdng aooUieT form of 
that Tery diapensii^ power, for pretending to which the 
Uat of the Stoait soTereigns hod lost hia orown. If the 
House hy a Tote could daprire Wilkes of a ri^t to dt, 
what legal or constitatioiial impediment Tonld there be in 
1^ way, if the m^'ority were at any time disposed to de- 
clare all their most formidahle opponents in the minority 
incspaUe of sitting t 

In the same Parliament, there was another and scarcely 
leas remarkable case of Privilege, "that ddest son of 
PrerogatiTe," as Surke trcly called it, "and inheriting 
all the vices of its parent." Certain printers were occnsed 
of breach of privilege for reporting the debates of the 
House (March, 1771). The messenger of the se^eant-at- 
anos attempted to take one of them into custody in his 
own shop in the City. A constable was standing by, 
designedly, it has been supposed, and Millet, the printer, 
gave the messenger into his custody for an assanlt. The 
case came on befoie the Lord Mayor, Alderman Wilkes, 
and Alderman Oliver, the same evening, and the result 
was that the messenger of the House was committed. 
The City doctrine was, that if the House of Commons 
had a. se^'eant-at-aims, they had a serjeant-at-mace. If 
the House of Commons could send their citizens to New- 
gate, they could send its meeaenger to the Compter. Two 
other print«rB were collusiTaly arrested, brought before 
Wilkes and Oliver, and at once liberated. 

The Commons instantly resolved on stem measures. 
The Lord Mayor and Oliver were taken and dispatched 
to the Tower, where they lay untO the prorogation of 
Parliament WUkes stabbomly rdnsed to pay any atten- 
tioD to lepeated summonses to attend at the bar of the 
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Honae, very piopeily inaiKtiiig that he ought to he Bam- 
moned to attend in hU place as member for Hiddleaex. 
Besides committii^ Crosby and Oliver to the Tower, the 
Honse summoned the Lord Mayor's clerk to attend vith 
his hooks, and then and there forced him to strike out the 
reoonl of the recognisancee into which tbeir meaeenger 
had entered on being committed at the Mansion Hooee. 
No Stnart ever did anything more arbitrary and illegal. 
The House deliberately intended to constitute itself as 
Burke had said two years before, an atbitnuy and despotic 
aBsem.bly. ' The distempera of monarchy were the great 
subjects of apprehension and redress in the last centoiy. 
In tiiis, the distempers of Parliament." 

Burke, in a speech which he delivered in his place in 
1771, warned the Houae of the evils of the course upon 
which they were euteting, and declared those to be their 
mortal enemies who would persuade them to act as if they 
were a self-originated magistracy, independent of the 
people, and unconnected with their opinions and feelings. 
But these mortal enemies of its very constitution were at 
this time the majority of the House. It was to no 
purpose that Burke ai^ed with more than legal closeness 
that incapacitatiou could not be a power accordii^ to law, 
inasmuch as it had neither of the two properties of law : 
it was not known, "you yourselves not knowing upon 
what grounds you will vote the incapacity of any man ; " 
and it was not fixed, because it was varied according to 
the ' occaaiou, exercised accordii^ to discretion, and no 
man could call for it as a right. A strain of nnanawerable 
reasoning of this kind counted for nothing, in spite of its 
being nnauswetable. Despotic or oligarchic pretensions 
are proof against the most formidable battery that reason 
uid experience can construct gainst them. And 'Wilkes's 
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oxoliudoii endured until this FarliamBnt — tlie Umeported 
Farlitunent, as it waa called, and in many reapects tlis 
very wont that ever assembled at Weatminstet — was 
diaaolTed, and a new one elected (1774), when he was 
onee again retamed foi Middlesex, and took his seat. 

The London multitude had grown zealous for Wilies, 
and the town hod been harassed by disorder. Of the fierce 
brutality of the crowd of that age, we may form a vivid 
idea from the unflinching pencil of Hogarth. Barbarous 
laws were cruelly administered. The common people 
were tnxbulent, because misrule made them miserable, 
Wilkes had written filthy veraea, but the crowd cared no 
more for this than their betters cared about the vices of 
Lord Sandwich. They made common cause with one who 
was accidentally a more conspicuous auffeier. Wilkes was 
qtute right when he vowed that he waa no Wilkite. The 
masses were better than their leader. "Whenever the 
people have a feeling," Burke once said, " they commonly 
are in the right: they sometimes mistake the physician." 
Franklin, who was then in London, was of opinion that 
if George III. had had a bad character, and John Wilkes 
a good one, the latter might have turned the former out 
of the kingdom ; for the turbulence that b^an in street 
riots, at one time threatened to end in revolt. The king 
himself was attacked with savage invective in papers of 
which it was said, that no one in the previous century 
would have dared to print any like them until Charles 
was fast locked up in Carisbrooke Castle. 

As is usual when the minds of those in power have 
been infected with an arbitrary temper, the employment 
of military force to crush civil disturbances became a 
fa-mi liar and favourite idea. The military, said Lord Wey- 
mouth, in an elaborate letter which he addressed to the 
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Sumy magifitrates, can never be employed to a more consti- 
tutaon&l pnrpoee than in the aupport of the authority and 
d^pii^ of the magistraoy. K the magistrate should be 
menaced, he is cautioned not to delay a moment in calling 
for the aid of the military, and tmtbing use of them eikc- 
tually. The consequence of this bloody scroll, as Wilkes 
rightly called it, vas that aboTtly afterwards an affr&y 
occurred betveen the crowd and the troops, in which 
some twenty people wen killed and wounded (May 10, 
1768). On the following day, the Seo^tary of War, Lord 
Banii^ton, wrote to the commanding officer, informing 
him that the King highly approved of the conduct both 
of officers and men, and wished that his giadons appro- 
bation of them should be communicated to them. 

Burke brought the matter before the House in a motion 
for a Committee of Inquiry, supported by one of the 
most lucid and able of hie minor speechea. "If ever 
the time sboold come," he concluded, " when this Honse 
shall be found prompt to execute and slow to inquire ; 
ready to punish the excesses of the people, and alow to 
listen to their grievances ; ready to grant supplies, and 
slow to examine the account ; ready to invest magistrates 
with large powers, and alow to inquire into the exercise of 
them ; ready to entertain notions of the military power as 
incorporated with the constitution, — when you learn this 
in the air of St. James's, then the business is done ; &en 
the House of Commons will change that character which 
it receives &om the people only." It is hardly necessary 
to say that his motion for a committee was lost by the 
overwhelming mq'ority of two hondred and forty-five 
against thirty. The general result of the proceedings of the 
government from the accession of Geoi^ IIL to the begin- 
ning of the troubles in the American oolonies, was in Burke's 
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ovn words, that the government was at once dreaded and 
contemned ; that the laws were despoiled of all theii 
respected and ealutat; tettois ; that theii inaction waa a 
eafcgect of ridicule, and their exertion of abhorrenoe ; that 
our dependenoiea had alaokenad in their affections ; that 
ve knew neither how to yield, nor how to enforce ; and 
that disconnexion and confusion, in ofScee, in parties, in 
families, in parliament, in the nation, prevailed beyond 
the dieorders of any fanner time. 

Itwasinthepampblet on the Present i^Momfen^, pab- 
lished in 1770, that Burke dealt at large with the whole 
scheme of policy of which all these irr^jqlaritiw were the 
distempered incidents. The pamphlet was composed aa a 
manifeato of Uie Bookingbam aecldon of the Whig par^, to 
show, as Borke wrote to his ohie^ how different it was in 
spirit and composition from " the Bedfords, the Orenvilles, 
and other knots, who are combined for no public purpose, 
but only asameans of furthering with joint strength tbeii 
private and individual advantage." The pamphlet was 
submitted in manuscript or proof to the heads of the 
party, friendly critics excused some inelegancies which 
tbey thought they found in occasional passages, by taking 
for granted, as was true, that he bad admitted insertions 
from other hands. Here for the first time he exhibited, on 
a conspicuous scale, the strongest qaalitit« of his under- 
standing. Contemporaries had an oppoitaoity of measur- 
ing this strength, by comparison with another performance 
of similar Bcope. The letters of Junius had startled the 
world the year before. Burke was nniveisaUy soBpected 
of being their author, and the suspicion never wholly 
died out so long as he lived. There was no real ground 
for it beyond the two unconnected facte, that the letters 
were powerful letteis, and that Burke had a powerful 
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intellect. Dr. Johnson admitted that he hod never had a 
better reaaon for believing that Buike was Junius, than 
that be knew nobody else who had the ability of Junius. 
Bat Johnson discha^ed his mind of the thought, at the 
instant that Buike voluntaiily assnied him that he neither 
wrote the letters of Junius, nor knew who had written 
them. The subjects and aim of those famous pieces vere 
not very difTeient from Burke's tract, but any one who in 
our time turns from the letters to the tract, will wonder how 
the authoT of the one could ever have been suspected of 
writing the other. Junius is never more than a raUer, 
and ve^ often he is third-rate even as a railer. The author 
of the Present Discontents speaks without bitterness even 
of Lord Bute and the Duke of Grafton ; he only refers to 
persons, when their conduct or their situation illustrates a 
principle. Instead of reviling, he probes, he reflects, he 
warns ; and as the result of this serious method, pursued 
by a man in whom close mastery of detail kept exact pace 
with wide gresp of generalities, we have not the epheme- 
ral diatribe of a Action, but one of the monumental pieces 
of political literature. 

The last great pamphlet in the history of English 
public affairs had been Swift's tract On the Conduct oj 
the AUies (1711), in which the writer did a more sub- 
stantial service for the Tory party of his day, than Burke 
did for the Whig party of a later date. Swift's pamphlet 
is close, strenuous, persuasive, and full of telling strokes ; 
but nobody need read it to-day, except the historical 
student, or a member of the Peace Society, in search 
of the most convincing exposure of the most insane 
of English wars.' There is not a sentence in it which 
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does not belong exolnairely to the matter in hand : not a 
line of that general wisdom which is for all time. In the 
Preeent Discontents the method ia just the opposite of this. 
The details are sltured, and they are not literal. Burke 
desoribes with exceaa of elabomtion bow the new system 
is a system of double oabineta; one put forward with 
nominal powers in Farliament, the other concealed behind 
the throne, and secretly dictating the policy. The reader 
feels that this is worked out far too closely to be leaL 
It ie a structure of artificial rhetoric But we lightly pass 
this over, on our way to more solid matter ; to the exposi- 
tion of the principles of a constitution, the ri^t methods 
of statesmaftship, and the defence of party. 

It was Bolingbioke, and not Swift, of whom Burke 
was thinking, when he sat down to the composition of his 
tract. The Patriot King was the fountain of the new 
doctrines, which Burke trained his party to undeiatoiLd 
and to resist If his foe was domestic, it was from a 
fbreign armoury that Burke derived the instruments of 
resistance. The great tault of political writers is their too 
close adherence to the forms of the system of state which 
they happen to be expounding or examining. They stop 
short at the anatomy of institutions, and do not penetrate 
to the secret of their functions. An illustrious author 
in the middle of the eighteenth century introduced lua 
contemporaries to a better way. It is not too much to say 
that at that epoch Uie strength of political speculation 
in this country, from Adam Smith downwards, was drawn 
ftom France ; and Burke had been led to some of what 
was most characteristic in his philosophy of sociel; by 
Montesquieu's Spirit of Lawe (1748), the £rst great 
manual of the historic school. We have no space here 
to work out the relatdons between Montesquieu's principles 
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and Burke's, but the atudent of the Eeprit dee Ltfii wil] 
tecognize its inflaence in ereiy one of Burke's mastei- 
pieceB. 

So tar as immediate events were concerned, Burke wae 
quick to dieoem their true interpretation. As has been 
already Baid, he attributed to the King and his party a 
deliberateness of system which probably had no real 
existence in their minda. The King intended to reassert 
the old right of choosing his own mimst«is. George II. 
had made strenuous bat fatUe endeavonia to the same 
end. His son, the fother of George IIL, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, as every reader of Dodington's Diary 
will remember, was equally bent on throwii^'ofr the yoke 
of the great Whig combinations, and making hia own 
cabinets. George III. was only continuing the purpose 
of his father and his grandfather ; and there is no reason 
to believe that he went more elaborately to work to obtain 
his ends. 

It is when he leaves the artifices of a cabal, and strikes 
down below the sur&ce to the working of deep social 
forces, that we feel the breadth and power of Burke's 
method. " I am not one of those," he began, " who think 
that the people are never wrong. They have been so, 
frequently and outrageously, both in other countries and 
in this. But I do say that in aU digputee belteeen them 
and their rulers, the presumption is at least upon a par in 
favour of the people." Nay, experience perhaps justifies 
him in going further. When popular discontents are 
prevalent, something has generally been found amiss in 
the constitution or the administration. " The people have 
no interest in disorder. When they go wrong, it is theii 
error, and not their crime." And then he quotes the 
famous passage &om the Memoirs of Sully, which botb 
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practical politicitiiis and political studentB should bind 
about their necks, and write upon the tables of theii 
hearts ■ — " The roTolutiona that come to pasa in great states 

ate not the result of chance, nor of popular caprice 

As for the populace, it is never from a passion for attack 
that it rebels, but from impatience of suffering." 

What leaUy gives its distinction to the I'rseent Dia- 
eontenU is not its plea for indulgence to popular im- 
patience, nor its plea for the superiority of government by 
aiistocracy, but rather the presence in it of the thought 
of Monteeqnien and his school, of the necessity of studying 
political phenomena in relation, not merely to forms of 
government and law, but in relation to whole groups of 
social &cte which give to law and gorermnent the spirit 
that makes them workable. Connected with this, is a 
particnlaily wide interpretation and a particularly im- 
pressive application of the maxims of expediency, becaDse 
a wide conception of the various interacting elements of a 
society naturally extends the considerations which a 
balance of expediencies will include. Hence, in time, 
there came a strong and lofty ideal of the true statesman, 
his breadth of vision, his flexibility of temper, his hardly 
meaeiiraljle influence. These are the principal thoughts 
in the DiseoidenU to which that tract owes its permanent 
interest. " Whatever original energy," says Burke, in one 
place, " may be supposed either in force or regulation, the 
operation of both is in truth merely instrumentaL Ifations 
are governed by the same methods, and on the same princi- 
ples, by which an individual without authority is often able 
to govern those who are his equals or superiors ; by a know- 
ledg« of their temper, and by a judicious man^ement of 
it The laws reach but a very little way. Consti- 
tute Government how jou please, inflnitely the greater 
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part of it miut depend Tipon the exeicim of powers, which 
aie left at Ui^e to the prudence and nprightneea of minis- 
ten of state. Even all the use and potency of the laws 
depends apou them. Withoat them, your Commonwealth 
is no better than a ttiheme upon pa^r ; and not a living, 
active, effective eonttUuUon." Thus early in his public 
career had Burke seized that great antithesia which he bo 
eloquently laboured in the long and ever memorable episode 
of his war against the French Kevolution : the opposition 
between artificial arrangements in politics, and a living, 
active, effective organization, formed by what he colls else- 
where in the present tiact, the natural strength of the 
kingdom, and suitable to the temper and mental habits of 
the people. When he spoke of the natural strength of 
the kingdom, he gave no narrow or conventional account 
of it. He included in the elemente of that strength, be- 
sides the great peers and the leading landed gentlemen, 
the opulent merchants and mann&ctaiers, and the sub- 
stantia] yeomanry. Contrasted with the trite versions of 
government as fixed in King, Lords, and Commons, this 
search for the real organs of power was goii^ to the root 
of the matter in a spirit at once thoroughly ecientific and 
thoroughly practicaL Burke had, by the speculative 
training to which he hod submitted himself in dealing 
with Bolingbroke, prepared hia mind for a complete grasp 
of the idea of the body politic as a complex growth, a 
manifold whole, with closely interdependent relations 
among its several parte and divisions. It was this concep- 
tion from which his conservatism sprang. Revolutionary 
pohtics have one of their sources in the idea that societies 
are capable of infinite and immediate modifications, 
without reference to the deeprooted conditions that have 
worked themselves into every part of the social Btructuie, 
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The same oppodtion of the positiTe to the doc 
spirit is to be observed in the remarkable vmdicatioii of 
Party, which fills the last dozen pages of the pamphlet, 
and which is one of the most com^^ns of all Burke's 
deUreranoee. Party combination is exactly one of those 
oontriTanceB which, as it might seem, a wise man would 
accept foi working purposes, hnt abont which he would 
take caie to say as little as possible. There appears to be 
something isToltii^ to the inteUeotnal integrity and self- 
respect of the individual, in the systematic Banender of his 
personal action, interest, and power, to a political con- 
nexion in which hi« own judgment may never once be 
allowed to coont for anything. It is like the surrender 
of the right of private judgment to the authority of the 
Church, but with its nakedness not concealed by a mystic 
doctrine. Nothing is more easy to demolish by the bare 
logical reason. Bat Burke cared nothing about the bare 
logical reason, until it had been clothed in convenience 
and custom, in the affections on one side, and experience 
on the other. Not content with insisting that for some 
special purpose of the hour, " when bad men combine, the 
good must associate," he contended boldly for the merits of 
fidelity to party combination in itself. Althou^ Bnike 
wrote these stroi^ pt^es as a reply to Bolingbroke, who 
had denounced party as an evil, they remain as the best 
general apology that has ever been offered for that prin- 
ciple of public action, against more philosophic attacks 
than Bolingbroke's. Burke admitted that when he saw a 
man acting a desultory and disconnected part in public 
life with detriment to his fortune, he was ready to believe 
such a man to be in earnest, thoi^b not ready to believe 
him to be right. In any case he lamented to see rare and 
valuable qualitiee squandered away without any public 
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ntUi^. He admitted, moteorw, on the other huid, that 
people fteqtteutly acquired in party confederacies a narrow, 
bigoted, and proscriptiTe spirit. " Bat where dnty rendere 
a critical ratnatioa a necesaary one, it ia oni hnaineaa to 
keep free from the evils attendant upon it, and not to £7 
&om the Bitoation iteelt It is sorely no very rational 
account of a man that he has always acted right ; but 
has taken special oaie to act in sach a manner that his 
endeavonis could not possibly be piodaotive of any con- 
seqnence. .... When men are not acquainted with each 
other's principles, nor experienced in eadi other's talenta, 
nor at all practised in their mutual habitudes and disposi- 
tions by joint efforts of busineas ; no personal confidence, 
no friendship, no common interest eubeieting among 
them ; it is evidently impossible that they can act a 
public part with nniformity, perseverance, or efficacy." 

In terms of eloquent eulogy he praised the sacred reve- 
rence with which the Romans used to i^aid the neeea- 
ritudo sortie, or the lelationa that grew up between men who 
had only held office together by the casnal fortune of the 
lot. He pointed out to emulation the Whig junto who 
held so close together in the reign of Anne — Sunderland, 
Ciodolphin, Somen, and Marlborough — who believed " that 
no men could act with effect who did not act in concert ; 
that no men could act in concert, who did not act with 
confidence ; and that no men could act with confidence, 
who wero not bound together by common opinions, com- 
mon affections, and common interests." In. reading these 
energetic passages, we have to remember two things : 
first, that the writer assumes the direct object of party 
combination to be generous, great, and liberal causes ; 
and second, that when the time came, and when he 
believed that his friends were esponsing a wrong and 
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pernicious cause, Buike, Like Samaon bursting asunder 
the seven green withes, broke away from the Mendships 
of a life, and delibeiutely broke his poity in pieces.' 

When Burke came to diacuss the cure for the disoidera 
of 1770, he insisted on contenting himself with what he 
ought to have known to be obviouBly inadequate prescrip- 
tions. And we cannot help feeling that he never speaks 
of the conatitalion of the government of this country, 
without gliding into a fidlocy identical with that which he 
himself described and denounced, as thinking better of the 
wisdom and power of human legislation than in truth it 
deserved. He was uniformly consistent in his view of the 
remedies which the various sections of Opposition pro- 
posed against the existing debasemeut and servility of the 
Lower House. The Duke of Eichmoud wanted universal 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, and ii.iinini.1 parliaments. 
Wilkes proposed to disfranchise the rotten boroughs, to 
increase the county constituencies, and to give members 
to rich, populous, trading towns, — a general policy which 
was accepted fifty-six years afterwards. The Constitu- 
tional Society desired frequent parliaments, the exclusion 
of placem^i from the House, and the increase of the county 
representation. Burke uniformly refused to give his ooun- 
tenance to any proposals such as these, which involved a 
clearly organic change in the constitution. He confessed 
that he had no sort of reliance upon either a triennial 
parliament or a place-hill, and with that reasonableness 
which as a rule was fiilly as remarkable in >itm as his 
eloquence, he showed very good grounds for his want of 
foith in the popular specifics. In truth, triennial or 
annual parlJamentA could have done no good, unless the 
change had been accompanied by the more important 

' See on the same satgeot, OorrMp. ii. 2Tt)-7. 
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procees of unputating, as ChAtham called it, the rotten 
boronghs. Of these the Crown oonld at that time reckon 
Bome seveDty aa its own property. Besides those which 
belonged to the Crown, there was also the munense num- 
ber which belonged to the Peetage. If the king sought to 
strengthen an administration, the thing needful was not 
to enlist the services of able and distingoished men, bat 
to conciliate a doke, who brought with him the control of 
a given quantity of voting power in the Lower House. 
All this patrician influence, which may be found at the 
bottom of most of the intrigues of the period, would not 
have been touched by curiailing the duration of parlia- 
ments. 

What then was the remedy, or had Burke no remedy to 
offer for these grave distempers of Parliament I Only the 
remedy of the interposition of the body of the people 
itself. We must beware of interpreting this phntse in the 
modem democratic sensa In 1766 he had deliberately 
declared that he thought it would be more conformable to 
the spirit of the couatitation, " by leesening the number, 
to add to the weight and independency of our voters." 
" Considering the immense and dangerous charge of elec- 
tions, the prostitute and daring venality, the corruption 
of manners, the idleness and profligacy of the lower sort 
of TOters, no prudent man would propose to increase such 
an evil" * In another place he denies that the people 
have either enough of speculation in the closet^ or of e^te- 
rience in business, to be competent judges, not of the detail 
of particular measures only, but of getieral aehemes of 
policy.' On Burke's theory, the people, as a rule, were 
no more concerned to interfere with Parliament, than a 

' Obim-vatioKB on State of tha Nation, Worka, i 106, b. 
■ Sptech on Duration qf I^arHamenU. 
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man ia concerned to interfere vith somebody vhom he 
has volantatily and deliberately made his tnutee. Bat 
here, he confessed, vaa a shamefnl and ruinous bteach of 
tniat. The ordinary rule of govemment was being every 
day mischieTously contemned and daringly set aside. 
UntU the confidence thns outn^ed should be onee more 
restored, then the people ought to be excited to a more 
strict and detailed attention to the conduct of their 
TepresentattTea The meetings of counties and cor* 
potations ought to setUe standards for judgii^ more 
syBtemsitically of the behaviour of those whom they had 
sent to Farliament. Frequent and oonect lists of 
the vot«re in all important questions ought to be pro- 
cured. The severest discouragement ought to he given 
to the pernicious practice of Wording a blind and 
nndigtingniahing support to every administration. " Par- 
Uamentaiy support oomea and goes with office, totally 
regardless of the man or the merit." For instance, 
Wilket^s annual motion to expui^ the votes upon the 
IGddleeex election had been uniformly rqeoted, as often 
as it was made while Lord Xorth was in power. Lord 
North bad no sooner given way to the Rockingham 
Cabinet, than the House of Commons changed its mind, 
and the resolatione were expunged by a handsome majo- 
rity of 116 to 47. Administration was omnipotent in the 
House, becauee it could be a roan's moat efBcient &iend at 
an election, and oonld most amply reward his fidelity after- 
wards. Against this system Burke called on the nation 
to sot a stem face. Boot it up, he kept crying ; settle the 
general course in which you desire members to go ; insist 
that they shall not suffer themselves to be diverted '&om 
this by the authority of the government of the day ; let 
lists of votes be published, so that yon may ascertain for 
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yooiselves whether yom tmsteea have been faithiiil 01 
&audiilent; do all this, and there vill be no need to 
resort to those organic changes, those empirical innovationa, 
which may possibly cure, but are much mote likely to 
destroy. 

It is not surprising that so halting a policy shonld hare 
given deep displeasure to very many, perhaps to moat, of 
those whose only common bond was the loose and n^ativa 
sentiment of antipathy to the court, the miniati?, and 
the too servile u^jority of the Honae of Commons. The 
Constitutional Society was fniioos. Lord Chatham wrote 
to Lord Rockingham that the work in which these 
doctrines first appeared, most do much mischief to the 
conmion caose. But Bnrke's view of the constitution was 
a part of his belief with which he never paltered, and on 
which he sunendered his judgment to no man. " Onr 
constitution," in his opinion, " stands on a nice equipoise, 
with steep precipices and deep waters upon all aides of it. 
In removing it ttom a dangerous leaning towards one side, 
there may be a risk of oversetting it on the other." ' This 
image was ever before his mind. It occnra again in the 
last sentence of that great protest against all change and 
movement, when he describes himself as one who, when 
the equipoise of the vessel in which he sails may be 
endangered by overloading it upon one side, is desiroos of 
carrying the small weight of his reasons to that which 
may preserve its equipoise.* When we think of the 
odious miegovemment in England which the constitution 
permitted, between the time when Burke wrote and the 
passing of Lord Sidmoath's Six Acts fifty years later, we 
may be inclined to class such a constitution among the 
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most inodeqaate and misclueTOUB political anangements 
that any free conntiy lias ever had to endoie. Yet it iraa 
this which Burke deelarod that he looked npon with filial 
rereience. " Nerer will I cut it im pieces, and put it into 
Uie kettle of any magician, in order to boil it with the 
paddle of their compounds into youth and vigonr ; on the 
cantraij, I will drive away such ptetendets ; I will nurse 
its Teneiable age, and with lenient arts extend a patent's 
breath." 

He was filled with the Bpirit, and he' borrowed the 
argoments, which have always marked the champion of 
faith and authority againat ttie impiooB assault of reason 
or innoration. The constitution was sacred to him as the 
voice of the Church and the oracles of hei stunts are 
sacred to the foithfiil. Stndy it, he cried, nntal yon know 
how to admire it, and if yon cannot know and admiie, 
rather believe that you are dull, than that the rest of the 
world has becm imposed npon. We oi^t to nndeistand 
it according to onr measnie, and to venerate where we are 
not able presently to comprehend. Well has Buike been 
called the Bossnet of politics. 

Although, however, Bnike's unflinching reverence for 
the constitution, and his reluctance to lay a finger upon 
it, may now seem clearly excessive, as it did to Chatham 
and his son, who were great men in the right, or to 
Beckford and Sawbtidge, who were very little men in the 
right, we can only be just to him by comparing his ideas 
with those which were dominant thronghout an evil 
reign. While he opposed more frequent parliaments, he 
still upheld the doctrine that " to govern according to the 
sense, and agreeably to the interests, of the people is a 
great and glorious object of government." While he 
declared bimaelf against the addition of a hundred knightB 
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of t^e shiN, he in tlte very same breath pioteeted that, 
tiioiigh the people might he deceived in tbeii choice of an 
object, he " conld scarcely conceive any choice Ui^ could 
make, to he bo very nuschievoos aa the existence of any 
human force capable of leaisting it."* To na this may 
seem very mild and commonplace doctrine, but it was not 
oomjnonplace in an age when Anglican divines — men like 
Aidibishop Uarkham, Dr. N^owell oi Dr. Porteus — had 
lerived the base precepts of passive obedience and non- 
reeistance, and when such a man as Lord Uansfield 
encontaged them. And these were the kind of founds 
tione which Burke had been laying, while Fox was yet a 
Tory, while Sheridan was writing farces, and while Giey 
was a schoolboy. 

It is, however, abnoet demonstrably certain that the 
vindication of the eupiemacy of popular intereste over all 
other considerations would have been bootless toil, and 
that the great constitutiona] struggle &om 1760 to 1783 
woold have ended otherwise than it did, bat for the 
fatli irH of the war against the insurgent colonies, and the 
final estahliahment of American Independence. It was 
this poitentouB transaction which finally routed Uie 
arbitrary tmd despotic pretensions of the House of Com- 
mons over the peo|de, and which put an end to the hopes 
entertained by the sovereign of making his personal will 
supreme in the Chambers. Fox might well taik of an 
early Loyalist victory in the war, as the terrible news 
from Long Island. The struts which began unsuccess- 
fully at Brentford in Middlesex, was continued at 
Boston in Massachusetta. The scene had changed, but 
the conflicting principles were the same. The war of 
Independence was virtually a second English civil war. 
* To the Chairman <if tha Buchinshainuhirt Uttting, 1780. 
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The rain of the American oaose would have been aiao the 
rain of the constitationa] cause in England; and a 
patriotic English man may rerere the meroorj of Patrick 
Hemy and Geoi^e Washington not less jnstl]' than the 
patriotic American. Bnike's attitude in this great contest 
is that part of his history about the m^estic and noble 
wisdom of which there can be least dispute. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

TBB ROOKIHGHAll PARTY — PABIS— BLBCTIOH AT BRIBTOL— 
THS AHEBIOAN WAB. 

The war with the Americati colouiee was preceded by aa 
interval of stapot. The violent ferment which had been 
stirred in the nation by the aSoira of Wilkes and the 
Middlesex election, was followed, as Burke said, by aa re- 
markable a deadneas andTOpidity. In 1770 thedistiacted 
miuistiy of the Dnke of Grafton come to an end, and was 
succeeded by that of Lord ^Xorth. The King had at last 
triumphed. He had secured an administiation of which 
the fundamental principle was that the sovereign was to 
be the virtual head of it, and the real director of itg coon- 
sels. Lord North's govenunent lasted for twelve yeara, 
and its career is for ever associated with one of the mos( 
momentous chapters in the history of the English nation 
and of free institutions. 

Through this long and eventfiil pehod, Burke's was ae 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness. He had become 
important enough for the ministry to think it worth while 
to take pains to discredit him. They busily encouraged 
the report that he was Junius, or a close ally of Junius. 
This was one of the minor vexations of Burke's middle 
life. Even his friends continued to torment him for in* 
cessant disclaimers. Burke's lofty pride made him slow 
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to deal positively with what he ecomed ae a malioiooa and 
unworthy imputatioa. To such a Mend as Johnson he 
did not, aa we have seen, disdun to volunteer a denial, 
but Charles Townahend waa forced to write more than one 
importunate letter before he conld extract from Buike the 
definite sentence (Nov. 24, 1771): — "I now give 
yon my wold aUd honour that I am not the author of 
Junius, and that I know not the author of that paper, 
and I do authorize you to say so." Not was this the 
only kind of annoyance to which he waa subjected. 
Hie rising feme kindled the cuidoor of the friends of 
his youth. With proverbial good nature, they admo- 
nished him that he did not bear iuBtruction; that he 
showed such arrogance aa in a man of hia condition was 
intolerable ; that he snapped furiously at his poiliamen- 
tory foes, like a wolf who had broken into the fold i that 
his speeches were useless declamations j and that he dis- 
graced the House by the acuirilities of the bear-garden. 
These sharp chastenings of feiendship Burke endured with 
the perfect self-command, not of the cold and indifferent 
egotist, but of one who had trained himself not to expect 
too much from men. He possessed the true solace for 
all private chagrins in the activity and the fervour of 
his public interests. 

In 1772 the affairs of the East India Company, and ita 
relations with the Government, hod fallen into disorder. 
The Opposition, though powerless in the Houses of Par 
liameut, were often able to thwart the views of the minis- 
tiy in the imperial board-room in Leadenhall Street. The 
Duke of £ichmoud was as zealous and as active in his op> 
position to I/ord !North in the business of the East Indies, 
as he -was in the business of the country at Weetrainstet, 
A proposal was made to Burke to go out to India at the 
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head of a commiasion of three auperrison, with authority 
to examine the ooncetus of eyery depattmmt, and full 
poweis of control over the company's aervaiits. Though 
this offer was presaed by the diiectors, Burke aftei anxious 
conaideiation, declined it. What hia reasons were, there is 
no evidence ; we can onl; guess that he thought lees of 
his personal interests, than of those of the coontry and of 
hie party. Without him the Eockingham connexion would 
undoubtedly have fallen to ruin, and with it the moat up- 
right, consistent, and diainteiested body of men then in 
public life. " You say," the Duke of Eichmond wrote to 
him (Nov. 15, 1772), " the party is an object of too much 
importance to go to pieces. Indeed, Burke, you have 
mote merit than any man in keeping us together." It 
was the character of the party, almoat aa much aa their 
principlea, that secured Burke'a zeal and attachment ; their 
decorum, theii constancy, their aversion to all cabab for 
private objects, their indifference to ofBce, except as an in- 
strument of power and a meana of carrying out the policy 
of their convictions. They might easily have had ofGce, 
if they would have come in upon the King's terms. A 
year after his fall from power, Lord Rockingham was suni' 
moned to tlie. royal doaet, and preased to reeume his poet 
But office at any price was not in their thoughts. They 
knew the penalties of their system, and they clung to it 
undet^red. Their patriotism was deliberate and con- 
sidered. Chatcedon was called the city of the blind, 
because its founders wilfully neglected the more glorious 
site of Byzantium which lay under their eyes, "We 
have built our Chalcedon," said Burke, " with the chosen 
part of the univerae full in our prospect." They had the 
faults to which an aristocratic party in opposition is natu- 
rally liable. Burke need to reproach iJiem with being 
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somewhat Uiignid, acrapoloiu, and muyatomatic. He 
conld not make the Duke of Bichmond put o£F a laige 
party at Goodwood foi the sake of an important division 
in the House of Lords ; and he did not always ^lee with 
Lord John CaTendish aa to what constitutes a decent and 
reasonable qoantity of fox-hnnting fot a political leader in 
a crisis. But it was part of the steadfastness of his whole 
life to do his best with sach materials as he could find ; 
he did not lose patience nor abate his effort, because his 
liieada would miss the opportunity of a great political 
stroke rather than they would miss Newmarket Baces. 
He wrote their protests for the House of Lords, composed 
petitions for county meetings, drafted resolutions, and 
plied them with information, ideas, admonitions, and ex- 
hortations. N^ever before nor since has our country seen 
so exteaoidinary a union of the clever and indefatigable 
party-muiager, with the reflective and philosophic habits 
of the specolatiTe publicist It is much easier to make 
either absolutism or democracy attractive than aristocracy ; 
yet we see how consistent with his deep moral conserva- 
tism was Burke's attachment to an aristocratic party, when 
we read his ezhortAtion to the Duke of Richmond to re- 
member that persons in his high station in life ought 
to have long views. " You people," he writes to the 
Duke (November 17, 1772), "of great families and 
hereditary trusts and fortunes, are not like such as I 
am, who, whatever we may be by the rapidity of our 
growth and even by the fruit we bear, and flatter oui^ 
selves that, while we creep on the ground, we belly into 
melons that are exquisite for size and flavour, yet still 
we are but annual plants that perish with our season, 
and leave no sort of traces behind us. You, if you are 
what you ought to be, are in my eye the great oaks that 
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shade a coautiy, and perpetante jom benefits from gene- 
ration to generation. The immediate power of a Dnka 
of Eiohmond, or a Marqnis of Kockingham, U not so much 
of moment ; bat if theii conduct tmd example hand down 
theii principles to theii sncceseore, then their houses be- 
come the public repositories and office of record for the 
constitution. .... I do not look upon joui time or liyee 
as lost, if in this sliding away from the genuine spirit of 
the country, certain parties, if possible — if not, the heada 
of certain families — should make it their bnainees by the 
whole course of their lives, principally by their example, 
to mould into tke very vital stamina of their descendants 
those principles which ought to be transmitted pure and 
unmixed to posterity." 

Perhaps such a passage as this oi^t to be described leas 
as reflection than as imagination — moral, historic, con- 
servative imagination — in which order, social continuity, 
and the endless projection of past into present, and of pro- 
sent into fiitoie, are clothed with the sanctity of an inner 
shrine. We may think that a fox-hunting duke and a 
racing marquis were very poor centres round which to 
group these high emotions. But Burke had no puny sen- 
timentalism, and none of the mere literary or romantic 
conservatlBm of men like Chateaubriand. Ho lived in the 
real world, and not in a false dream of some past world 
that had never been. He saw that the sporting squires 
of his party were as much the representatives of ancestral 
force and quality, as in older days were long lines of 
Claudii and ValeriL His conservative doctrine was a 
profound instinct, in part political, but in greater part 
moral. The accidental roughness of the symbol did not 
touch him, for the symbol was glorified by the sincerity 
of his faith uid the compass of lus imagination. 
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Witli these ideas strong within him, in 1773 Bnrke 
made s journey to France. It was almost as though the 
•olenm hierophaut of some mystic iE^ptian temple should 
have found himself amid the brilliant chatter of a band of 
reckless, keen-tongued disputants of the garden or the porch 
at Athens. His onLyson bad just finished asuocessfalsohool- 
conise at Westminster, and was now entered a student at 
Christ Church, He was still too young for the ouiver- 
sity, and Burke thought that a year could not be moi« 
profitably spent than in fruming his tongue to foreign 
languages. The boy was placed at Auxerre, in the house 
of the bosiness agent of the Bishop of Auxerre. From 
the Bishop he received many kindnesses, to be amply 
repaid in after years when the Bishop came in his old 
age, an exile and a beggar, to England. 

While in Faris, Burke did all that he could to instruct 
himself as to what was going on in Frenoti society. If he 
Hod not the dazzling reception which had greeted Hnme 
in 1764, at least he had ample opportonitiefl of acquaint- 
ing himself with the prevailing ideas of the time in more 
than one of the social camps into which Paris was then 
divided. Madame dn DefTaud tella the Duchess of Choi- 
seul that though he speaks French extremely ill, everybody 
felt that he would be infinitely ^reeable if he coold more 
easily make himself understood. He followed French 
weU. enough as a listener, and went every day to the courts 
to hear the barristers and watch the procedure. Madame 
dn DefEsnd showed him all possible attention, and her 
Mends eagerly seconded her. She invited him to supper 
parties where he met the Count de Broglie, the ^ent of 
the king's secret diplomacy ; Caraccioli, successor of 
nimble-witted Galiani, the secretary from Naples; and 
other notabilities of the high world. He supped with the 
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Dncheaa of Loxembonig, and b«ud a reading of La 
Eorpe's Barmeeidet. It was high treason in this circle to 
frequent the rival salon of Mademoiselle Leapinasse, but 
uthar the lav vas relaxed in the oaae of foreigners, or else 
Bnrke kept his ovn cotmseL Here were for the moment the 
headqoarters of the party of isnoTation, and here be saw 
some of the men who were basily forging the thonderbolte. 
His eye waa on the alert, now as always, for anything 
that might light up the sovereign problems of human 
government A book by a member of this circle had 
appeared six months before, which was still the talk of 
the town, and i^inat which Uie government had taken 
the Uisual impotent meaeurea of repression. This wae 
the Treatiae on Taettea, by a certain M. de Goibert, a 
colonel of the Coisican l^on. The important part of the 
work was the introduction, in which the writer examined 
with what wae then thought extraordinary hardihood, the 
social and political causes of the decline of the military art, 
in France. Burke read it with keui interest and energetic 
approval He was present at the reading of a tragedy 1^ 
the same author, and gave some offence to the rival coterie 
by preferring Guibert's tragedy to Ia Harpe's. To ue, how- 
ever, of a later day, Guibert is known neither for his 
tragedy nor his essay on tactics, nor for a memory ao 
rapid that he could open a book, throw one glance like a 
flash of lightning on to a page, and then instantly repeat 
from it half a dozen lines word for word. He lives in 
literature as the inspiier of that ardent passion of Made- 
moiselle Iiespinasse's letters, so unique in their oousuming 
intensi^ that^ as has been said, they seem to bum the 
page on which they ore written. It was perhapa at 
Mdlle. Leapinasse'e that Bnrke met Diderot. The eleven 
volumes of the illustiative plates of the £ncycloptedia had 
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been given to the public twdve months befbn, and its 
editoT vaa jnet released from the giant'e toil of twenty 
years. Voltaire was in imperial exile at Femey. Bons- 
sean was copying music in a garret in the street which 
b now called after his name^ bat he had long ago ont 
himself off from society ; and Borke was not likely to take 
macb trouble to find ont a man whom he had known in 
England aeren yeats before, and against whom he had con- 
ceiTed a strong and lasting antipathy, as entertaining no 
principle either to influence his heart or to guide his nn> 
deietanding save a deranged and eccentric Tanity. 

It was the fashion for En^ish visitoia to go to YersailleB. 
They saw the dauphin and his brothers dine in public, 
before a crowd of princes of the blood, noblea, abb^, and 
all the miscellaneons throng of a court. They attended 
mass in the chapel, where the old King, suirounded by 
bishops, sat in a pew jnat above that of Madame du Bani. 
The royal mietrees astonished foreigners by hair without 
powder and cheeks without ronge, the simplest toilettes, 
and the most unassuming mannwe. Vice itself, in Burke's 
famona woide, seemed to lose half its evil by losing all 
its grossness. And there, too, Burke had that vision to 
which we owe one of the most goigeous pages in out 
literature — Marie Antoinette, the young dauphiness, 
"decorating and cheering the elevated E^here she just 
bc^an to move in, glittering like the morning star, full of 
life and splendour and joy." The shadow was rapidly 
stealing on. The year after Burke's visit, the scene under^ 
went a strange transformation. The King died; the mis- 
tress was banished in luxurious exile ; and the dauphiness 
became the ill-stairod Queen of France. Burke never 
forgot the emotions of the scene i they awoke in his ima- 
gination sixteen yean after, when all was changed, and 
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the awjiil oontrast shook bim with a paaaion that hia 
eloquence has made immortaL 

Madame dn Defiasd wrote to Horace Walpole that 
Bnike had been so well leceired, that he ought to leave 
France excellently pleased with the countiy. Bat it was 
not BO. His spirit was pertnrbed hy what be had listened 
to. He came away with small esteem for that busy fer- 
mentation of intellect in which bis French friends moat 
exulted, and for which they looked forward to the giati- 
tode and admiration of posterity. From the spot on which 
he stood there issued two mighty streams. It was from 
the ideas of the Parisian Freethinkers whom Burke so 
detested, that Jeffeison, Franklin, and Henry drew those 
theories of human society which were so soon to find life 
in American Independence. It was ftora the same ideas 
that later on that rerolntionary tide stuged forth, in which 
Buike saw no elements of a blessed fertility, but only a 
horrid torrent of red and desolating lava. In 1773 there 
was a moment of strange repose in Western Europe, the 
little break of stillness that precedes the hurricane. It 
was indeed the eve of a momentous epoch. Before six- 
teen years were over, the American Bepnblio had risen 
like a new constellation into the firmament, and the French 
monarchy, of such antiquity and &me and h^b pre-emi- 
nence in European history, had been shattered to the dust 
We may not agree with Boike'e appreciation of the forces 
that were behind theee vast convalsiona. But at least 
be saw, and saw with eyes of passionate alarm, that 
strong speculative forces were at work, which most violently 
prove the very bases of the great social supeistructuie, and 
might not improbably break them up for ever. 

Almost immediately after his return &om France he 
sounded a shrill note of warning. Some Methodists &om 
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CbathaiQ had petitioned Farliament against s bill for tlie 
relief of Dissentere from Bubecriptioii to the Artidea. 
fiuike deuoanced the intolerance of the petitionera. It 
is not the Dieeenteis, he cried, whom you have to fear, bat 
the men vho, " not contented with endeavouring to turn 
f OUT eyes from the blaze and eflalgence of light, by which 
life and inunortality is so gloriously demonstrated by the 
Glospel, would even extinguish that faint glimmerii^ of 
Nature, that only comfort supplied to ignorant man before 
this great Ulnmination. .... These are the people against 
whom yon oii^bt to aim the ahafli of the law ; these are 
the men to whom, arrayed in all the terrors of government, I 
would say, ' Tou shall not degtade as into brutes.' .... 
The most horrid and orael blow that can be oSered to 
civil society is through atheism. .... The infidels are 
outlaws of the constitution, not of this country, bat of the 
human race. They are never, never to be supported, 
never to be tolerated. Under the systematic attacks of 
these people, I see some of the props of good government 
already begin to fail ; I see propagated principles which 
will not leave to religion even a toleration. I see myself 
sinking every day under the attacks of these wretched 
people." ' To this pitch he had been excited by the vehe- 
ment band of men, who had inscribed on their standard, 
Seraser rinfdme. 

The second Failiament in which Burke had a seat, was 
dissolved suddenly and without warning (October, 1774). 
The attitude of America was threatening, and it was be- 
lieved the Ministers were anxious to have the elections 
over before the state of things became worse. The whole 
kingdom was instantly in a ferment. Couriers, chfdses, 
■ S]>Mch m Otli^ Iff PmmtaM Dintnttrt, 177S- 
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poet-hoTsea hurried in every direction over the idand, and 
it was noted, as a measure of the agitation, that no fewer 
than sixty meeseugera passed through a single turnpike on 
one day. Sensible obaerveta were ^ad to think that, in 
consequence of the rapidity of the electiona, less wine and 
money would be wasted than at any election for sixty 
years past Burke had a houseful of company at Beacons- 
field when the news amved. Johuson was among them, 
and as the party was hastily breaking up, the old Tory took 
his Whig friend kindly by the hand ; " Farewell, my dear 
sir," he said, " and remember that I wish yon all the snc- 
ceas Uutt ought to be wished to you, and can possibly be 
wished to you, by ui honeet man." 

The words were of good omen. Burke was now rewarded 
by the discovery that his labonra had earned for him re- 
cognition and gratitude beyond the narrow limits of a 
rather exclusive party. He had befote this attracted the 
attention of the mercantile pubhc. The Cimipany of Mer- 
chants trading to Africa voted him their thanks for his 
share in anppotting their cetablishments. The Committee 
of Ttade at Manchester formally retorned him their grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the active part that he had taken 
in the busiueas of the Jamaica free ports. But then Man- 
chester returned no representative to Parliament. In two 
Parliaments Burke had been elected for Wendover free of 
expense. Lord Temey's circumstances were now so em- 
barrassed, that he was obliged to part with the four seats 
at bia disposal to men who could pay for them. There 
had been some talk of propoaing Burke for Westminster, 
and Wilkes, who was then omnipotent, promised him the 
support of the popular party. But the patriot's memory 
waa treacherous, and he speedily forgot, for reasons of hia 
own, an idea that had originated with himself. Burke'a 
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ooiutoncy of spirit was momentoriJ; overclouded. " Some- 
times 'when I am alone," he wrote to Lord Rockingham 
{September 16, 177i), "in spite of all my efCorta, I &11 
into a melancholy which ie inexpressible, and to which, if 
I gave way, I Bhonld not continue long under it, but must 
totally sink. Yet I do assure you that partly, and indeed 
principally, by the force of natural good spirits, and partly 
by a strong sense of what I onght to do, I bear up so well 
that no one who did not know them, could easily discoTor 
the state of my mind or my circumstances. I hare those 
that are dear to me, for whom I must live as loi^ as God 
pleases, and in what way he pleases. Whether I ought 
not totally to abandon this public station for which I am so 
oufit, and have of course been so unfortunate, I know not." 
But he was always saved from rash retirement &om public 
business by two reflections. He doubted whether a man 
has a right to retire after he has once gone a certain 
length in these things. And he remembered that there 
are often obscure vexations in the most private life, which 
as effectually destroy a man's peace as anything that can 
occur in public contentions. 

Lord Rockingham ofi'ered his influence on behalf of 
Burke at Malton, one of the family boroughs in 
Yorkshire, and thither Burke in no high spirita betook 
himself. On his way to the north he heard that he had 
be^i nominated for Bristol, but the nomination had for 
certain electioneering reasons not been approved by i^e 
party. As it happened, Burke vna no sooner chosen 
at Malton than, owing to an unexpected tmu of afiain at 
Bristol, the idea of proposing him for a candidate revived. 
Messengers were sent express to his house in Loudon, 
and, not finding him there, they hastened down to York- 
shire. Burke quickly resolved that the offer was too im- 
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portant to be tqected. Bristol woa the capital of the west, 
and it was rtill in wealth, population, and meicaotile ac- 
tivity the second city of the kingdom. To be invited to 
stand foi so great a constituency, without any request of his 
own and free of personal expense, was a distinction which 
no politician conld hold lightly. Buike rose from the 
table where he was dining with some of Ma Empporters, 
stepped into a post-chaise at six on a Tuesday evening, 
and travelled without a break until he reached Bristol on 
the Thursday afternoon, having got over two hundred and 
seventy miles in forty-font honia. Not only did h« exe- 
cute the journey without a break, but, as he told the people 
of Bristol, with an exulting oommemorstiou of his own 
leal that recalls Cicero, he did not sleep for an instant in the 
interval The poll was kept open for a month, and the 
contest was the most tedious that had ever been known in 
the city. Ifew freemen were admitted down to the very 
last day of the election. At the end of it, Burke was 
seccHid on the poll, and wae declared to be duly chosen 
{^Xovember 3, 1774). There was a petition against his 
return, but the election was confirmed, and he continued 
to sit for Bristol for six years. 

The situation of a candidate is apt to find out a man's 
weaker places. Burke stood the test. He showed none 
of the petulant rage of those clamorous politicians whose 
flight, as he said, is winged in a lower region of the air. 
As the tiavellet stands on the noble bridge tbat now spans 
the valley of the Avon, he may recall Burke's local com- 
parison of these busy, angry familiars of an election, to 
the gulls that skim the mud of the river when it is ex- 
hausted of its tide. He gave his new friends a more im- 
portant lesson, when the time came for him to thank them 
for the honour which they had just confened upon him. 
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His colleagne had opened the eabject of the Telations be- 
tween a member of Parliament and his constitnente ; and 
had declared that, for hu own pait, he Bhonld i^ard the 
instractiona of the people of Biistol as decisiTe and binding. 
Burke in a weighty passage upheld a manlira doctrine. 

" Csrtainlj, gentlemsn, it oaglit to be the happineae and glory 
oF a repreeentatife to live in the Htrioteat onion, the olosaBt oor- 
reepondenoe, and ib» mogt nnceserred oommnniaation with hia 
OODBtitiiantg. Their wiihes ought to hare gieat weight with him ; 
their opiniona high reapeot, their boaineBS imzeniitt«d attention. 
It is hia diitj to eaorifioe hia repose, hie pleasure, hia aatiafaotious, 
to theirs j and above all, arar, and in all oaaea, to prefer their in- 
teraat tohis own. Bathis nnbiaased opinion, hi« mature jndgmeDt, 
his enlightened consdenoe, he ought not to aaori&oe to yon, to any 
man, or to any Bet of men living. Yonr representatiTe oweayoil, 
□at hia indnatry only, but Mb judgment ; and he betraja, inatoad 
of serving yon, if he aaoriSoea it to your opinion- 

" Hy worthy ooUeagne says, hia will ought to be a 
to yonre. If that be all, the thing ia innooent. 
were a matter of will npou any aide, yonra, withont qneation, 
ODj^t to be anperior. Bnt government and legislation are mat- 
ters of reason and jadgment, and not of inolination; and what 
sort of reason is that in which the determinadon precedes 
the diacnssion, in whioh one set of men deliberate and anothet 
decide, and whra« those who form the oonolneion are perhaps 
thiee hundred milaa distant iroia those who hear the argu- 
ments F . . . . AuthoniatiBe instraotioiis, mandates issaed, 
whioh the member is bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to 
vote, and to EU'gue for, though oontrary to the dearest oonviotions 
of his judgment and oonsoienoe — these are things utterly unknown 
to the laws of this land, and whioh arise from a fandamental mis- 
take of the whole order and tenour of onr Constitntion." ' 



For six yeaiB the Bristol electore were content to be 
represented by a man of tbie independence. They never, 
howeTei, really acquiesced in the principle that a member 
of Parliament owes aa mnch to hia own convictions aa to 



' Speteh a( the eotif Inmon of th* Poll. 
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the will of his constituentB. In 1776 a bill was brought 
into Parliament, lelaxing Bome of the restiictiona imposed 
upon Ireland by the atrocious fiscal policy of Great Bri- 
tain. The great mercantile centres raised a furious outcry, 
and Bristol was as blind and as boiatorons as Manohestra 
and Gla^ow. Burke not only spoke and voted in &Tonr 
of the coimneicial propositions, bat urged that the pro- 
posed removal of restrictions on Irish trade did not go 
nearly far enough. There was none of that too femiliar 
casuistry, by which public men argue themselTes out of 
their consciences in a strange syllogism, that they can 
best serve the country in Parliament ; that to keep their 
seats they must follow their electors ; and that therefore, 
in the long run, they serve the country best by acqui- 
escing in ignorance and prejudice. Anybody can de- 
nounce an abuse. It needs valour and integrity to stand 
forth against a wrong to which onr beat friends are most 
ardently committed. It warms our hearts to think of the 
noble courage with which Burke &iced the blind and vile 
selfishness of his own supporters. He reminded them that 
England only consented to leave to the Irish in two or tiiree 
instances the use of the natural fiicultiea which God had 
^ven them. He asked them whether Ireland was united 
to Great Britain for no other purpose than that we should 
counteract the bounty of Providence in her favour ; and 
whether, in proportion as that bounty had been liberal, we 
were to regard it as an evil to be met with every possible 
corrective ) In out day there is nobody of any school who 
doubts tliat Burke's view of our trade pohcy towards Ire- 
land was accurately, absolutely, and magnificently right. 
I need not repeat the arguments. They made no mark 
on the Bristol merchants. Burke boldly told them that 
he would rather run the risk of diq)leasing than of injuring 
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them. They imploied him to become their advocate. 
" I should only disgrace myself," he said ; " I should lose 
the only thing which con make such abilities as mine of 
any use to the world now or beieafter. I mean that 
anthority which is derived from the opinion that a mem- 
ber speaks the langu^e of truth and sincerity, and that 
he is not ready to take up or lay down a great political 
system for the convenience of the hour ; that he is in 
Parliament to support his opinion of the public good, and 
does not form his opinion in oider to get into Parliament 
or to continue in it."' 

A small instalment of humanity to Ireland was not 
more distasteful to the electors of Bristol, tlian a small 
instalment of toleration to Boman Catholics in Eng- 
land. A measure was passed (1778) repealing cer- 
tain iniquitous penalties created by an Act of William 
the Third. It is needless to say that this rudimentary 
concession to justice and sense was supported by Burke. 
Tf'H voters began to believe that those were right who had 
said that he had been bied at Saint Omar's, was a Papist 
at heart, and a Jesuit in disguise. When the time came, 
mmina dies et vaductdbUe faium, Burke bore with dignity 
and temper his dismissal from the only independent con- 
atituency that he ever represented. Years before he had 
warned a young man entering public life, to regard and 
wish well to the common people, whom his best instincto 
and his highest duties lead him to bve and to serve, but 
to put as little trust in them as in princes. Burke some- 
vhere describes an honest public life as carrying on a poor 
unequal conflict against the passions and pr^udices of our 
day, perhaps with uo better weapons tiian passions and 
prejudices of our own. 

' rwo L«awi to Qtnttlant* m Brittol, 177S. 
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Tlie six years dnring whicli Burke sat in FaTliamont 
tixt Bristol, saw this conflict earned on under the moai 
desperate ciicumstancea. They wete the years of the 
civil war between the English at home and the English 
in the American colonies. Geoi^e III. and Lord Korth 
have been made scap^oate foi sins which weie not ez- 
olnsively their own. They were only the organs and 
lepiesentatiTea of all the larking ignorance and arbitrary 
hnmoiiTS of the entire conmiunity. Bnrke discloBes in 
many places, that for trnce the King and Parliament did 
not act without the sympathies of the mass. In his 
famous speech at Bristol, in 1780, he was rebuking the 
intolerance of those who bitterly taunted him for the 
support of the measure fbi the relaxation of the Penal 
Code, " It is but too tme," he Btdd in a passage worth 
remembering, " that the love, and even the very idea, 
of genuine liberty is extremely rare. It is but too trae 
that there ate many whose whole scheme of freedom is 
made up of pride, perverseness, and insolence. They 
feel themselves in a state of thraldom, they imagine that 
their souls are cooped and cabined in, unless they have 
some man, or some body of men, dependent on their 
mercy. The desire of having some one below them, 
desoends to those who are the very lowest of all ; and a 
Protestant cobbler, debased by his poverty, hut exalted 
by his share of the ruling church, feels a pride in know- 
ii^ it is by his generosity alone that the peer, whose 
footman's instep he measures, is able to keep his chaplain 
from a gaol. This disposition is the true source of the 
passion which many men, in very humble life, have taken 
to the American war. Our subjects in America; out 
colonies ; our dependents. This lust of party power is 
the liberty they hunger and thirst for; and this Siren 
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(King of amliition has charmed ears that we would have 
thonght were nevet oigauized to that sort of muBic." 

Thiswaa the mentalattitadeof am^orityof the nation, 
and it was fortunate for them and for ua that the yeomen and 
meichanta on the other side of the Atlantic had a more 
jnst and energetic appreciation of the crisiB. The insur- 
gente, while achiering their own freedom, were indirectly 
engaged in fighting the battle of the people of the mother 
country as welL Burke had a vehement correspondent 
who wrote to him (1777), that if the ntter ruin of this 
country were to be the conaequenoe of her persisting in 
the claim to tax America, then he would be the first to 
say, Let her perish I K England prevails, said Horace 
Walpole, ^English and American liberty is at an end ; if 
one fell, the other would fall with it. Burke, seeing this, 
" certainly neret could and never did wish," as he says of 
himself " the colonists to be subdued by arm& He was 
folly persuaded that if such should be the event, they 
mtiet be held in that subdued state by a great body of 
standing forces, and perhaps of foreign forces. He was 
strongly of opinion that such armies, first victorious over 
£n^ishmen, in a conflict for English constitutional rights 
and privileges, and afterwards habituated (though in 
America) to keep an English people in a state of abject 
subjection, would prove fatal in the end to the liberties 
of England itself."* The way for this remote peril was 
being sedulously prepared by a widespread deterioration 
among popular ideas, and a fatal relaxation of the hold 
which they bad previously gidned in the public mind. 
In order to prove that Uie Americans had no right to 
their liberties, we were every day endeavourii^ to subvert 
the maxims which preserve the whole spirit of our own. 
* Appeal Jrvm the nne (o Hw old Whigt. 
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To prove diat the Americans ought not to be free, ve were 
obliged to deptecmte the vEilue of freedom itaell The 
material strength of the Government, and ite moial etrength 
alike, Tould have been leiufoiced by the defeat of the 
ooloniate, to sach an extent as to have seriously delayed 
or even jeopardized Ei^liah progress, and therefoie that 
of Europe too. As event« acWatly fell out, the ferocioos 
administration of the law in the laet £ye or six years of 
the ei^teenth century, was the retributian for the lethai^ 
or approval with which the masa of the English oommimity 
had watched the measures of the government against their 
feUow-EnglishiiLen in America. 

It is not necessary here to follow Burke minately 
through the successive stages of parliamentary action in 
the American war. He always defended the settlement 
of 1766; the Stamp Act was repealed, and the constitu- 
tional Hapiemacy and sovereign authority of the mother- 
country was preserved in a Declaratory Act. When the 
project of taxing the colonies was revived, and relations 
with them were becoming strained and dai^erons, Burke 
came forward with a plan for leaving the General Assem- 
blies of the colonies to grant anpplies and aids, instead 
of ^ving and granting supplies in Parliament, to be raised 
and paid in the colonies. Ifeedless to say that it was re- 
jected, and perhaps it was not feasible. Henceforth 
Burke could only watch in impotence the blunders of 
government, and the disasters that befell the national arms. 
But his protests against the war ^rill laet as loi^; as our 
hteiatnre. 

Of all Burke's writings none are so fit to secure unqua- 
lified and unanimous admiration as tJie three pieces on this 
momentous etruggle : — the Speech on American Taxation 
lApril 19, 1771); the Speech on Conciliation with 
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America (March 22, 1775); and the Letter to the Sheriff 
of Bristol (1777). Together they hardly exceed the com* 
pasB of the little volume vrhich the leader now has in his 

banda. It is no exaggeration to say that they compose 
the moat perfect manual in our literature, oi in any 
literatuie, for one who approaches the study of public 
affairs, whether for knowledge or for practice. They are 
an example without fault of all the qualities which the 
critic, whether a theorist or an actor, of great political 
situations should strive by night and by day to possess. 
If the theme with which they deal were less near than it 
is to our interests and afTectiona as &ee citizens, these three 
performances would still abound in the lessons of an incom- 
parable political method. If their subject were as remote 
as the quarrel between the Corinthiana and Corcyra, or 
the war between Kome and the Allies, instead of a conflict 
to which the world owes the opportunity of the most 
important of political experiments, we should still have 
everything to leam hom the author's treatment; the 
vigorous grasp of masses of compressed detail, the wide 
illumination from great principles of human experience, 
the strong and masculine feeling for the two great political 
ends of Juatice and Freedom, the large and generous 
interpretation of expediency, the morality, the vision, the 
noble temper. If ever, in the fulnees of time, and surely 
the fates of men and literature cannot have it otherwise, 
Burke becomes one of the half-dozen names of established 
and universal currency in education and in common books, 
rising above the waywardness of literary caprice or in- 
tellectual fiishions, as Shakespeare and Milton and Bacon 
rise above it, it will be the mastery, the elevation, 
tiie wisdom, of these far-ehining discourses in which the 
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world will in an especial degree recognize the combi- 
nation (£ eovere^ gifts with beneficent uses. 

The pamphlet on the Present Di§eonient» is partially 
obscured or muffled to tiie modem reader, by the space 
wbicb is given to the cabal of the day. The Sejkctumt 
on the French Savoltition OTer-abounde in declamation, 
and — apart from its being pasaionately on one side, and 
that perhaps the wrong one— the splendour of the eloquence 
is ont of proportion to the reason and the judgment. In the 
pieces on the American war, on the contrary, Burke was 
consoions that he could trust nothing to the sympathy oi 
the prapossessioss of his readers, and this put him upon an 
onwonted p^:8nasiTeneBS. Here it is reason and judgment, 
not declamation ; lucidity, not passion ; that piodnoea 
the effects of eloquence. So choler mars the page ; no 
purple patch distracts our minds fram the penetrating 
force of the aigument ; no conunonplaoe is dressed up into 
a vague enbliraity. The cause of freedom is made to wear 
its own proper robe of equity, self-control, and reasonable- 

Ifot one, but all those great idols of the political market- 
place whose worship and service has cost die race so dear, 
are discovered and shown to be the foolish uncouth stocks 
and stones that they are. Fox once u^ed members of parlia- 
ment to peruse the speech on Conciliation again and ^ain, 
to study it, to imprint it on their minds, to impress it on 
their hearts. But Fox only referred to the lesson which 
he thought to be contained in it, that representation is the 
sovere^ remedy for every evil. This is by far the least 
important of its lessons. It is great in mauy ways. It is 
greatest as a remonstrance and an answer (gainst the tliriv- 
ing sophisms of barbarous national pride, the eternal fallacies 
of war and conquest ; and here it is great, as all the three 
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pieces on the aabject ate so, because they expoee with on- 
anawerable foioe the deep-lying faults of heart and temper, 
as well as of ond^standing, which move nations to haughty 
and violent oonnes. 

The great ai^nment with those of the wai party who 
pretended to a political defence of their position, was the 
doctrine that the Engliiih govermueut was sovereign in 
the colonies as at home ; and in the notion of sovereignty 
they found inherent the notion of an indefeaeihle right 
to impose and exact taxes. Having satisfied themselves 
of the existence of this sovereignty, and of the right 
which they took to he its natural piopeity, they saw no 
step between the existence of an abstract right, and the 
propriety of enforcing it. We have seen an instance of 
a similar mode of political thinlring iji oar own lifetime. 
During the great civil war between the northern and 
soathem states of the American Union, people in England 
convinced themselves — some after carefol examination of 
doctunents, others by cursory glances at second-hand 
authorities — that the south bad a right to secede. The 
current of opinion was precisely similar !ta the struggle 
to which the United States owed their separate existence. 
Now the idea of a right as a mysterious and reverend 
abstraction, to be worshipped in a state of naked divorce 
&om expediency and convenience, was one that Burke's 
political judgment found preposterous and tmendorahle. 
He hated the arbitrary and despotic savour which clung 
about the English assumptions over the colonies. And 
his repulsion was heightened when he found that these 
aesumptions were justified, not by some permanent ad- 
vantage which their victory would procure for the mother 
country or for the colonies, or which would repay the 
cost of gaining such a victory ; not by the s 
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demonatnitioii of some positive duty, but by tbe futile 
and meaningless docttiue that we bad a rigbt to do some- 
thii^ or otheT, if we liked. 

The alleged oompiomise of the national dignity impbed 
in a withdrawal of the just claim of the government, 
instead of convincii^ only exasperated him. " Show the 
thing yon contend for to be reason ; show it to be common 
sense j show it to be the means of attaining some useful 
end ; and then I am content to allow it what dignity yon 
please."* The next year be took up the ground still more 
firmly, and explained it still more impressively. As for 
the qneation of the right of taxation, he exclaimed, " It 
is less than nothing in my consideration. .... My con- 
sideration is narrow, conhned, and wholly limited to the 
policy of the question. I do not examine whether the 
giving away a man's money be a power excepted and 

reserved out of the general trust of Government 

The qutetion with me U not whether you have a right to 
render yottr people miterahle, but whether it u not yow 
interest to make them happy. It is not what a lawyer 
tells me I may do, but what humanity, reason, and justice 
tell me I ought to do. I am not determining a point of 
law ; I am restoring tranquillity, and the general character 
and situation of a people mnst determine what sort of 
government is fitted for them." "I am not here going 
into the diatiuctions of rights," he cries, "not attempting 
to mark their boundaries. I do not enter into these 
metaphysical distinctions. / hate the very eaund of them. 
This is the true touchstone of all theories which regard 
man and the affairs of man : does it suit his nature in 
general ) — does it suit his nature as modified by his 
habitel" He could not bear to think of having legis- 

* BftMh en Amtriam Taxatiott, 
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latdve or political arrangementH ahaped or yindicatod by 
a delusive geometrical accuracy of dednction, instead of 
being entrusted to " the natural operation of things, which, 
left to themselves, generally fall into theit proper ordet." 

Apart from his incessant assertion of the principle that 
man acta from adequate motives relative to hie interesta, 
and not on metaphysical speculations, Baike sows, as he 
marches along in hie stately argument, many a germ of 
the modom philosophy of civiliiiation. He was told that 
America was worth fightii^ for. "Certainly it is," he 
answered, " if fighting a people he the heat way of gaining 
th^n." Every step that Las been takea in the direction of 
progress, not merely in empire, but in education, in punish- 
ment, in the treatment of the insane, has shown the deep 
wisdom, so unfamiliar in that age of ferocioos penalties 
and brutal methods, of this tnith, — that " the natural 
effect of fidelity, clemency, kindness in govemora, ia 
peace, good-will, order, and esteem in the governed." 
le then a single instance to Uie contrary 1 Then there ia 
that sura key to wise politics : — " Nobody shall penuade 
me wlien a whole people are concerned, that aete of lenity 
are not mean) of eoTteiliation. " And that still more famous 
sentence, " I do not know Hie method of drawing up an 
iriiietmenl agaitut a whole people." 

Good and observant men will feel that no misty 
benevolence or vagae aympathy, bat the positive reality 
of experience, inspired such passages as that where he 
Bays, — " Never expectii^ to find perfection in men, and 
not lookii^; fot divine attributes in created beings, in my 
commerce with my contempotanes I have found much 
hnman virtue. The age unquestionably produces daring 
profligates and ineidious hypocrites 1 What thent Am 
I not to avail myself of whatever good is to be found in 
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the world, becftOBe of the mixtare of evil that ia in it 1 
.... Thoae who raise siupicioiu of the good, on accoont 
of the behavioai of evil men, are of the party of the 
latter. ... A conacientioiia person would lathei doubt 
his own judgment, than condemn his species. He that 
accuses all mankind of coimption, ought to remember 
that be is sore to convict only one. In truth I should 
much rather admit those whom, at any time I have dis- 
relished the moat, to be patteme of perfection, than seek 
a consolation to my own unworthiness in a general com- 
mnnion of depravity with all about me." This is one 
of those pieces of rational constancy and mental wholeneea 
in Burke, which fill up our admiration fbr him — one of 
the manifold iUustrations of an invincible fidelity to the 
natural order and operation of things, even when they 
seemed most hostile to all that was dear to his own 
penonality. 
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lovABDB 1780 it began to be dear tbat the nmiisteis had 
bionght the conntr; into disaster and humiliation, firom 
which theif policy contained no way of escape. In the 
dosing months of the American war, the Opposition 
pressed minist^s vith a vigoui that never abated. Lord 
Sorth bora their attacks with perfect good hnmonr. 
When fimke, in the comse of a great oration, parodied 
Boigoyne's invitatian to the Indians to repair to the 
King's standard, the wit and satire of it almost suffo- 
cated the prime minister, not with shame but with 
laughter. His heart had long ceased to be in the 
matter, and everybody knew that he only retained his 
post in obedience to the mgeut importunities of the 
king, whilst ench colle^piee as Bigby only clung to 
their place because the salaries were endeared by long 
familiarity. The general gloom was accidentally deepened 
by that hideons outbreak of fanaticism and violence, 
which is known as the Lord George Gordon Biots 
(June, 1780). The Whigs, as having favoured the relaxa- 
tion of the laws against popeiy, were especially obnoxious 
to the mob. The government sent a guard of soldiers 
to protect Burke's house in Charies Straet, 8t James's ; 
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but^ after lie had removed the more important of hie papers, 
he insuted on the guard being dispatched for the protec- 
tion of more important placee, and he took shelter nnder 
the roof of General Bmgoyne. His excellent wife, according 
to a letter of his brother, had " the firmness and sweetness 
of an angel ; but why do I say of an angel t — of a woman." 
Bnike himself cooiageously wedked to and fro amid the 
raging crowds with firm composure, though the experi- 
ment was full of peril. He describes the mob as being 
made np, as London mobs generally are, rather of the 
anmly and dissolute than of fanatical malignants, and he 
vehemently opposed aay concessions by Parliament to the 
spirit of intolerance which had first kindled the blaze. 
All the letters of the time show that the outrages and 
alarms of those days and nights, in which the capital 
seemed to be at the mercy of a forloue rabble, made a 
deeper impresdou on the minds of contemporaries than 
they OT^ht to have done. Burke was not likely to be 
less excited than others, by the s^;ht of sncb insensate dis- 
order ; and it is no idle fancy that he had the moba of 
1760 BtUl in bis memory, when ten years later he pomed 
out the vials of his wrath on the bloodier mob which 
carried the King and Queen of France in wild triumph 
from Versailles to Paris. 

In the previous February (1780) Bnike had achieved 
one of the greatest of all his parliamentary and oratorical 
successes. Though the matter of this particular enter- 
prise is no longer alive, yet it illustrates his many strong 
qualities in so remarkable a way that it is right to give 
some account of it. We have already seen that Bnrke 
steadily set his &ce against parliamentary reform ; he 
habitually declared that the machine was well enough to 
answer any good purpose, provided the materials wer« 
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sound. The atateaman who leaiste kll piojocti for the 
reform of the constitutiDn, and jet eagerly proclaims how 
deplorably imperfect are the practical reanlta of its working, 
binds himself to vigorous exertions for the amendment 
pf administration. Burke devoted himself to this dnty 
with a fervid assiduity that has not oiten been ezampled, 
and has never been surpassed. He went to work with 
the zeal of a religious enthnsiast, intent on purging bis 
church and his faith of the ooimptions which lowered it 
in the eyes of men. There was no part or order of 
govemment so obacure, so remote, or so complex, as to 
eecape his acute and persevering observation. 

Bnrke's object, in his sobemea for Economical Refonn, 
was less to husband the public resources and relieve the 
taz>payer — though this aim could not have been absent 
from bis mind, overburdened as England then was with 
the charges of the American War — than to cut off the 
channels which supplied the corruption of the House of 
CommouB. The foR title of the first project which he 
presented to the legislature (February, 1780), was A Flan 
fbi the Better Security of the Independence of Parlia- 
ment, and the Economical Befonnation of the Civil and 
other Establishments. It was to the former that he 
deemed the latter to be the most direct road. The 
strength of the administration in the House wss due to 
the gifts which the Minister had in his hands to dispense. 
Men voted with the aide which could reward their fidelity. 
It was the number of sinecure places and nnpablished 
pensions, which along with the controllable influence of 
peers and nabobs, fhmisbed the Minister with an irre- 
sistible lever : the avarice and the degraded public spirit 
of the recipients supplied the required fulcrum. Borke 
knew that in sweeping away these factitious places and 
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secret pennons, he would be robbing the Conrt of its 
chief implemeute of corraptioo, and protecting the tepre- 
sentatiTe against Ida chief motive in selling his cotiittry. 
He conceived that he would Urns be promoting a £ai more 
infallible means than any scheme of electoral lefonn 
oonld have provided, for reviving the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the House of Commons. In bis eyes, the 
evil retdded not in the constituencies, bnt in theii repre- 
sentatives ; not in the small number of the one, but in 
the smaller integrity of the other. 

The evil did not atop wh^e it b^an. It was not 
merely that the sinister motive, thus engendered in the 
minds of too lax and facile men, induced them to betray 
their legislative trust, and barter their own uprightness 
and the interests of the State. The acquisition of one of 
these nefarious bribes meant much more than a sinister 
vote. It called into existence a champion of every in- 
veterate abuse that weighed on the resources of the 
countty. There is a wdl-known passage in the speech 
on Economical Beform, in which the speaker shows what 
an inauimountable obstacle Lord Talbot had fsmid in hia 
attempt to oairy out ceriiain reforms in the royal house- 
hold, in the fact that the tninspit of the King's kitchen 
was a member of Parliament. " On that rook his whole 
adventure split, — his whole scheme of economy was 
dashed to pieces ; his department became more expensive 
than ever ; the Civil List debt accumulated." Inte^ 
ference with the expenses of the household meant into 
ferenoe with the perquisites or fees of this l^islative 
tuiuBpit, and the rights of sinecures were too sacred to be 
touched. In comparison with them, it counted for 
nothing that the Sing's tradesmen went unpaid, and 
became banlmipt ; that the judges were unpaid ; that 
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"the justice of the kingdom best and gaye way; ths 
fortngn ministera remained inactiTs and nnpiovided ; the 
Byetom of Europe waa diBSolved ; the chain of ooi alli- 
ances was broken ; all the wheels of GoTeroment at home 
and abroad were stopped. The king's twngpit vxu a 
memb» of Parliamaii." ' This ofBoe and numbers of 
othets exactly like it, existed solely because the House of 
Commons was crowded with venal men. The post of 
toyal BcnUion meant a vote that could be relied apon 
under every circnmatauce and in all emeigenciee. And 
each iotnunbent of such an office felt his honour and 
interests concerned in the defence of all other offices of 
HiB Bame scandalous description. There was thus main- 
tained a strong standing army of expensive, lax, and 
corrupting officials. 

The royal household was a gigantic nest of costly 
jobbery and pniposeless profusion. It retained all "the 
cumbrous chaige of a Gothic establishment," though all 
its usage and accommodation had "shrunk into the 
polished littleness of modem elegance." The outlay was 
enormous. The expenditure on the court tables only was 
a thing nniathomable. Waste was the rule in every 
branch of it. There was an office for the Great Wardrobe^ 
another office of the Kobea, a third of the Groom of the 
Stole. For these three useless offices there were three 
useless treasurers. They all laid a heavy burden on the 
taxpayer, in order to supply a bribe to the member of 
parliament. The plain remedy was to annihilate the 

> The Civil List at tJiis time comprehended a great Damber of 
ohaigeB, BQoh as tlioee of which Burks speaks, that had noUiing 
to do with the ■OTSreigii peraonallj. They were bIowIj removed, 
the jndiraal and d^lomatio ohaigei being transferred on the 
■coeuiim of WHliam IV. 
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aabordinate treaaaries. " Take away," was Btuke's 
demand, " the whole eetablielimBiit of detail in the house- 
hold : the Treosiurer, the Comptroller, the Cofferer at the 
Honaehold, the Treasurer of the Chamber, the Master of 
the Honaehold, the whole Board of Green Cloth ; a vast 
namber of subordinate offices in the department of the 
Steward of the Houeehold ; the whole establishment of 
the Great Wardrobe ; the Removing Wardrobe ; the 
Jewel Office; the Robes; the Board of Worka" The 
abolition of this confiised and costly system would not 
only diminish expense and promote efficiency ; it would 
do still more excellent service in destroying the roots of 
parliamentary corruption. " Under other governments 
a question of expense is only a question of economy, 
and it is nothing more; with us, in every question 
of expense, there is always a mixture of constitntional 
considerations." 

Places and pensions, though the worst, were not by 
any means the only stumbling-block in the way of pure 
and well-ordered government The administration of the 
estates of the Crown, — the Principality, the Duchy of 
Cornwall, the Duchy of Lancaster, the County Palatine 
of Chester, — was an elaborate system of obscure and 
unprofitable expenditure, Wales had to herself eight 
jndgee, while no more than twelve sufficed to perform the 
whole business of justice in England, a country ten times 
as large, and a hundred times as opulent. Wales, and 
each of the duchiee, had its own ezchequei. Every one 
of these principalities, said Burke, has the apparatus of a 
kingdom, for the jaiisdiction over a few private estates ; 
it has the formality and charge of the Exchequer of Great 
Britain, for collecting the rents of a country squire. They 
were the field, in his expressive phrase, of mock juris- 
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diotiosB and mimic reveanes, of diffictilt trifles and 
latxirioas fooleries. " It was bnt the other day that 
that pert iitctioiie fellow, the Duke of Lancaster, pre- 
Hnined to fly in the face of his liege lord, ooi gracions 
sovereign — presumed to go to law with the King. The 
abject is neither your bnsineae nor mine. Which of the 
parties got the better I /eally forget. The material point 
is that the suit cost about 1S,000^ But as the Duke of 
Lancaster is but agent of Duke Humphrey, and not worth 
a groat, oar sovereign was obliged to pay the costs of 
both." The system which involved these costly absurdities, 
Bnrke proposed entirely to abolish. In the same spirit 
he wished to dispose of the Crown lands and the forest 
lands, which it was for the good of the community, not 
less tliaD of the Grown itself, to throw into the hands of 
private owners. 

One of the most im^rtant of these projected reforms, 
and one which its author did not flinch &om carrying out 
two years later to his own loss, related to the ofiBce of 
Paymaster. This functionary was accustomed to hold 
lai^ balances of the public money in bis own hands 
and for his own profit, for long periods, owing to a 
oomplez system of accounts which was so rigorous as 
entirely to defeat its own object. The Paymaster could 
not, through the multiplicity of forme and the exaction 
of impossible conditions, get a prompt acquittance. The 
aadit sometimes did not take place for years after the 
accounts were virtually closed. Meanwhile, the money 
accumulated in his hands, and its profits were his legiti- 
mate perquisite. Lord Holland, or his representatives, 
held the balances of his ofBce from 1765, when he 
ntired, until 1 778, when they were audited. During thia 
time he realized, as the interest on tite use of these 
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balances, nearly two hundred and. fifty thonaand pounds. 
Burke diverted thesa enormous gains into the coffeni of 
the state. He fixed the Paymaster's salary at fonr 
thoiiKnid pounds a year, and was himself the first person 
who accepted the curtailed income. 

Not the most fervid ot brilliant of Burke's pieces, yet 
the Speech on Economical Hefoim is certainly not the least 
instmctive or impreeaive of them. It gives a su^eative 
view of the relations existii^ at that time between the 
-House of Commons and the Court It reveals the narrow 
and unpatriotic spirit of the King and the ministeia, 
who could resist proposals so reasonable in themselves, 
and so remediid in their efiects, at a time when the nation 
waa suffering the heavy and distressii^ bnrdens of the 
most disastrous war that our country has ever carried on. 
It ie especially interesting as an illustration of its author's 
political capacity. At a moment when committees and 
petitions and great county meetings showed how 
thoroughly the national anger was roused against the 
existing system, Burke came to the front of afiolre with a 
scheme, of which the most striking characteristic proved 
to be that it was profoundly temperate. Bent on the 
extirpation oi the system, he had no iU-will towards the 
men who had happened to flourish in it. "I never will 
Buffer," he said, " any man or description 'of men to suffer 
&om errors that naturally have grown out of the abusive 
constitation of those offices which I propose to regulate. 
If I cannot leform with equity, I will not reform at all." 
Exasperated as he was by the fruitleaaness of his opposition 
to a policy which he detested from the bottom of his 
suul, it vronld have been little wonderful if he had 
reaorted to every weapon of his nnrivalled rhetorical 
armoury, in order to discredit and overthrow the whole 
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scheme of govenmiBiit. Yet nothing could have been 
further &om his mind than &nj violent or extreme idea of 
this sort. Many yaaie afteiwarda he took credit to him- 
self lesa for what he did on this occasion, than for what 
he prevented from being done. Peo^e were ready for a 
new modelling of the two Houses of Parliament, as well 
as for grave modifications of the Prerogative. Burke 
resisted this temper unflinchingly. " I had," he says, 
"a state to preserve, as well as a state to reform. I had 
a people to gratify, but not to inflame or to mislead." 
He then recounts without exa^eration the pains and 
caution with which he sought reform, while steering clear 
of innovation. He heaved the lead every inch of way he 
made. It is grievous to think that a man who could 
assume such an attitude at such a time, who conld give 
this kind of proof of his skill in the great, the difficult, 
art of governing, only held a fifth-rate office for some time 
less than a twelvemonth. 

The year of the project of Economic Beform (1780) is 
osuall; taken as the date when Burke's influence and repute 
were at their height. He had not been tried in the fire of 
official responsibility, and his impetuosity was still under 
a degree of control which not long afterwards was fatally 
weakened by an ovei-maetering irritability of constitution. 
High as tuB character was now in the ascendant, it was in 
the same year that Burke suffered the sharp mortification 
of losing his seat at Bristol. Hia speech before the elec- 
tion is one of the best known of all bis performances ; 
and it well deserves to be so, for it is surpassed by none 
in gravity, elevation, and moral dignity. We can only 
wonder that a constituency which could suffer itself to be 
addressed on this high level, should have allowed the 
small selfishness of local interest to weigh against such 
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wudom and nobility. But Burke soon found in the coarao 
of his canvaa that he had no chance, and he declined to 
go to the polL On the previous day one of hie competi' 
tors had fellen down dead. " What ahadowe we are," 
said Buike, " and what »hadow» toe purmte I " 

In 1782 Lord North's goremment came to an end, and 
the king "was pleased," as Lord Korth quoted with 
jesting irony from the Gazette, to send for Lord Booking- 
ham, Chariee Fox, and Lord Shelbumo. Hembera could 
hatdly believe their own eyes, as they saw Lord Korth and 
the membera of a government which had been in place fbr 
twelve years, now lounging on the opposition benches in 
theii greatcoats, frocks, and boots, while Fox and Borke 
shone in the full dress that was then worn by ministeis, and 
cut unwonted figures with swoids, lace, and hair powder. 
Sheridan was made an Under-Secretary of state, and to the 
younger Pitt was offered his choice of various minor posts, 
which he haoghtily refused. Burke, to whom on their 
own admission the party owed everything, was appointed 
Paymaster of the Forces, with a salary of four thousand 
pounds a year. His brother, Bichard Burke, was made 
Secretaiy of the Treasury. His son, Richard, was named 
to be his father's deputy at the Pay Offioe, with a salary 
of five hundred pounds. 

This singular exclusion from cabinet office of the moat 
powerful genius of tihe party, has naturally given rise to 
abundant criticism ever since. It will be convenient 
to say what there is to be said on this subject, in 
connexion with the events of 1788 (below, p. 138), 
because there happens to exist some useful information 
about the ministerial crisis of that year, which sheds a 
dearer light upon the arrangements of six years before. 
Ueanwhile it is enough to say tliat Burke himself hftd 
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most reasonably looked to some higher poet Tliere 
is the diBtinct note of the humility of mortified pride 
in a lett«f written in reply to some one who had applied 
to him for a place. "Yon have been mimifarmed," 
he Bays ; " I make no part of the ministerial arrangement. 
Something in the official line may possibly be thought 
fit for my measure." Burke knew that his position in 
the country entitled him to something above the official 
line. In a later year, when he felt himself called upon 
to defend his pension, he described what his position was 
in the momentous- crisis from 1780 to 1782, and Burke's 
habitual vwacioasness forbids us to treat the description 
ae in any way exaggerated. " By what accident it matters 
not," he Bays, " nor upon what desert, bnt jnat then, and 
in the midst of that hunt of obloqay which has ever 
pursued me with a fiill cry through life, I had obtained 
a very full degree of pnbUc confidence. .... Ifothiiig to 
prevent disorder was omitted ; when it appeared, nothing 
to snbdne it was left uncounselled nor unexecuted, aa 
far as I could prevail. At the time I speak o^ and 
having a momentary lead, so aided and su encouraged, 
and as a feeble instrument in a mighty hand — I do not say 
I saved my country — I am sure I did my country important 
service. There were few indeed that did not at that 
time acknowledge it — and that time was thirteen years 
ago. It was but one view, that no man in the kii^dom 
better deserved an honourable provision should be made 
for Mm." ' 

We have seen that Burke had fixed the Faymaster'e 
salary at four thousand pounds, and had destroyed the ex- 
travagant perquisites. The other economical reforms which 
were actually effected, fell short by a long way of those 
■ LeUtT to a Ifobia Lord. 
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which Bnike had so induatriooBlf devised and so forcibly 
leoommended. In 1782, while Borke declined to spare 
his own ofGce, the chief of the cabinet oonf^red npon 
BaiT^ a pension of over thiee thousand a jesx ; above 
ten times the amonnt, aa has been said, which, in 
Lord Kockingham's own judgment, aa expressed in the 
new Bill, ought henceforth to be granted to any one 
person whatever. This shortcoming, however, does not 
detract from Burke's merit. He was not reeponsible for 
it The eloquence, ii^enuity, diligence, above all, the 
sagacity and the justice of this great effort of 17S0, are 
none the less worthy of our admiration and regard because, 
in 1782, his chiefs, partly perhaps out of a newborn 
deference ftir the feelings of their royal master, showed 
that the possession of office had sensibly cooled the ardent 
aspirations proper to Opposition. 

The events of the twenty months between the redgna- 
tion of Lord N^orth (1782) and the accession of Fitt to 
the office of Prime Minister (December, 1783,) mark an 
important crisis in political history, and they mark an 
important crisis in Burke's career and hopes. Lord Bock- 
ingham had just been three months in office, when he died 
(July, 1782). This dissolved the bond that held the two 
sections of the ministiy together, and let loose a flood of 
rival ambitions and sharp animosities. Lord Shelbnme 
believed himself to have an irresistible claim to the 
chief post in the administration ; among other reason^ 
because he might have had it before Lord Rockingham 
three months earlier, if he had so chosen. The King sup- 
ported him, not from any partiality t« his person, but 
because he dreaded and hated Charles Fox. The cliarac- 
ter of Shelbume is one of the perplexities of the time. 
His views on peace and free trade make him one of the 
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piecorson of the Manchester SohooL So minister was so 
well informed as to the threads of poUcy in foreign coon- 
triesL He was the intimate or the patron of men who 
now stand out as among the fiiat lights of that time — 
of Mor^et, of Priestley, of Bentham. Yet a few months 
of power seem to have disclosed faults of character, which 
left him withoat a single pohtical friend, and hlighted him 
with irrepaiahle discredit Fox, who was now the head 
of the Rockingham section of the Whigs, had, before the 
death of the late premier, been on the point of refusing to 
serve any longer with Lord Shelhume, and he now very 
promptly refused to serve under him. When Parliament 
met after Rockingham's death, gossips noticed that Fox 
and Burke continned, loi^ after the Speaker had taken the 
chair, to walk backwards and forwards in the Oonrt of 
Bequests, engf^ed in earnest conversation. According to 
one story, Burke was very reluctant to abandon an office 
whose emolnment« were as convenient to him as to his 
spendtiirifli colleague. According to another and more 
probaUe legend, it was Burke who hmried the rupture, 
and Btimulated Fox's jealousy of Shelburne. The Duke 
of Richmond disapproved of the secesBlon, and remained in 
the government. Sheridan also disapproved, but he 
sacrificed his personal conviction to loyalty to Fox. 

If Burke was responsible for the break-ap of the 
government, then he was the instigator of a blunder that 
most be pronounced not only disastrous but culpable. It 
lowered the legitimate spirit of party to the namolcss 
spirit of foction. The dangers 6om which the old liber- 
ties of the realm had just emeiged, have been described by 
oo one BO forcibly as by Burke himsell No one was so 
convinced as Burke that the only way of withstanding 
the arbitrary and corrupting policy of the Court was to 
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form ft itnmg Whig party. So one knew better than he 
the eoveieign importance and the immenfie difBcnltj of 
lepoiiing the loinof the last twelve yean by a good peace. 
The Bockingham or Fozite section were obTioiudy imable 
to form an efiective party with seiione expectation of 
power, miless they had alliea. They might, no doabt, 
from peiBonal dislike to Lord Shelbome, refuse to work 
onder him ; but personal dislike conld be no excuse for 
formally and violently working against ^i't", when his 
policy was their own, and when iix succeea was lecognized 
by them no leas than by him as of nrgent moment. In- 
st«ad of either working with the other section of their 
party, or of supporting from below the gangway that 
which was the policy of both sections, they songht to 
retam to power by coalescing with the very man whose 
criminal subservience to the King's will had bronght about 
the catastrophe that Sbelbnme was repairing, Burke 
must share tbe bhime of this &mouB transaction. He 
was one of the most fimons assailant of the new ministry. 
He poured out a fresh invective against Lord Sbelbnme 
every day. Cynical contemporaries laughed as they saw 
him ia search of more and more humiliating parallels, 
ransacking all literature from the Bible and the Soman 
history down to Mother Goose's tales. His passion carried 
him so &r as to breed a reaction in those who listened to 
him. "I think," wrote Mason from Yorkshire, where 
Burke had been on a visit to Lord Fitzwilliam in the 
autumn of 1782, "that Burke's mad obloquy against 
Lord Shdbume, and tiiese insoleut pamphlets in which 
he mnst have had a hand, will do more to fix him (Shet 
bume) in his office than anything else." 

This result would have actually fdlowed, for the nation 
was ill pleased at the immoral alliance between the Foxitafi 
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and tlie man wliom, if they liad been trae to theii opimoiu 
a thonaand times repeated, they onght at that moment to 
have been impeaching. The Disaenten, who had hitherto 
been his enthusiastic admireiB, bat who are ligid above 
other men in their demand of political consifltency, lamented 
Burke's fall in joining the Coalition, aa Priestley told him 
many years after, se the fall of a Mend and a brother. 
Bnt Shelbaiue thiev away the game. " His falsehoodB," 
eaye Horace Walpole, " his flatteries, duplicity, insincerity, 
arrogance, contradictions, neglect of his Mends, with all 
the kindred of all these faxiita, were the daily topics of 
contempt and ridicule ; and his folly shnt bis eyes, nor 
did he perceive that so very rapid a fall must have been 
owing to bis own incapacity." This is the testimony of a 
hostile witness. It is borne out, however, by a circnm- 
stance of striking significance. When the Kii^ recovered 
the reins at the end of 1783, not only did be send foi 
Pitt instead of for Shelhume, bnt Pitt himself neither 
invited Shelbome to join him, nor in any way ever 
consulted him then or afterwards, though he had 
been Chancellor of the !Kzcbequer in Shelbame's own 
administration. 

Whatever the causes may have been, the administra- 
tion feU in the spring of 1783. It was succeeded by the 
memorable ministry of the Coalition, in which Fox and 
Lord North divided the real power tinder the nominal 
lead of the Duke of Portland. Mranbers saw Lord North 
sqneeEed np on the Treasury bendi between two men who 
had a year before been daily menacing him with the axe 
and the block; and it was not North whom they blamed, 
but Burke and Fox. Boike bad returned to the Pay 
Office. TTJB flist act there was unfortunate. He restored 
to theii position two clerks who bad been siu^nnded for 
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malvenatian, and against whom pioceediiigs were then 
pending. When attacked ibr this in the House, he showed 
an irritation which, would have carried hin) to gross 
lengths, if Fox and Sheridan bad not by main force 
pulled him down into his seat by the tails of hie coat. 
The restoration of the clerka was an indefensible error 
of judgment, and Its indiscretion was heightened by the 
kind of defence which Burke tried to set up. When we 
wonder at Burke's exclusion &om great offices,- this case of 
Powell and Bemhridge should not be foigotten. 

The decisive event in the histoty of the Coalition 
GoTemment was the India BilL The Reports of the 
varioQs select committees upon Indian afEaiis — the moat 
important of them all, the ninth and eleventh, having 
been drawn up by Burke himself — had shown conclusively 
that the existing syateni of government was thoroughly 
corrupt and thoroughly inadequate. It is ascertained 
pretty conclusively, that the bill for replacing that qrstom 
was conceived and drawn by Burke, and that to him 
belongs whatever merit or demerit it might possess. It 
was Buike who infected Fox with his own ardour, and 
then, as Mooie justly says, the eelf-kindling power of 
Fox's eloquence threw such fire into his defence of the 
measure, that he forgot, and his heaters never tonnd out, 
that his views were not originally and spontaneously his 
own. The novelty on which the great stress of discussion 
was laid, was that the bill withdrew power from the Board 
of Directors, and vested the government for four yeais in 
a commission of seven pereons named in the biU, and not 
removable by the House. 

Burke was so convinced of the incurable iniquity of the 
Company, so persuaded that it was not only full of abuses, 
but, as he said, one of the most corrupt and destructive 
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tyrannieB that probablj ever existed in the world, u ta 
be content with nothing short of the absolute depriva- 
tioii of its power. He avowed himself no lorer of 
names, and that he only contended for good government, 
from whatever quarter it might come. But the idea of 
good government coming from the Company, he declared 
to be desperate and nnteuable. This intense animoeity, 
vhich, consideiing his long and close fiuniliaiity with the 
in&mies of the nile of the Company's servants, was not 
mmatuial, must be allowed, however, to have blinded 
him to the grave objections which really existed to bis 
scheme. In the first place, the Bill was indisputably 
inconsistent with the spirit of hia revered Constitation. 
For the legislature to assume Qie power of naming the 
members of an executive body, was an eztiaordinary and 
mischievous innovation. Then, to pat patron^e, which 
baa been estimated by a sober antbority at about three 
hundred thousand pounds a year, into the bands of the 
House of Commons, was still more mischievous and still 
less justifiable. Worst of all, &om the point (^ view of the 
projectors themselves, after a certain time the nomination 
of the Commissioners vould foil to the Crown, and this 
mi^t i^L certain contingencies increase to a most dan- 
gerous extent tbe ascendancy of the royal authority. If 
Burke's measure had been carried, moreover, the patron- 
age would have been transferred to a body much less 
competent' than the Directors to judge of the qualities 
required in the Ailfilment of this or that administrative 
charge. Indian promotion would have followed parlia- 
mentary and party interest In tbe hands of the Directors 
there was at least a partial security, in their professional 
knowledge, and their personal interest in the success of 
their government, that places would not be given away on 
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iiralevuit oonsideTatioiiB, Their Byateni, with all ita faults, 
inBOTed the acqiUBition of a certain considerable compe- 
tency in administration, before a servant reached an eleva- 
tion at which he could do much harm. 

Bnrke defended the bill (December 1, 1783) in one 
of the speeches which rank only below his greatest, and it 
contains two or three passages of onsmpasaed energy and 
impressivenesa. Everybody knows the fine page about 
Fox as the descendant of Heniy IT. of France, and the 
happy quotation from Silios Italicns. Every book of 
British eloquence contains the magnificent description 
of the yoni^ magistrates who nndertake the govenunmt 
and the spoliation of India ; how, " animated with all die 
avarice of age, and all the impetuosity of yonth, they roll 
in one after another, wave after wave ; and ttiere is no- 
thing before the eyee of the natives bnt an endless, hope- 
less prospect of new flights of birds of prey and of passage, 
with appetites continually renewing for a food that is 
continually wasting." How tbej retum home laden with 
spoil ; " their piey is lodged in England ; and the cries 
of India are given to seas and winds, to be blown about, 
in every breaking up of the monsoon, over a remote 
and unhealing ocean." How in India all the vices 
operate by which sudden fortune is acquired ; while in 
England are oflen displayed by the same person the vir- 
tues which dispense hereditary wealth, so that " here the 
manufacturer and the husbandman will bless the just and 
punctual hand that in India has ton the cloth from the 
loom, or wrested the scanty portion of rice and salt from 
the peasant of Bengal, ot wrung from him the very opium 
in which he forgot his oppression and his oppieesois." 

No degree of eloquence, however, could avail to repair 
foults alike in structure and in tactics. The whole design 
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was a mastoipiece of liaidihood, miacalcuUtion, uid. mis- 
managemBnt. The combination of intereato against the 
bin was inatant, and it waa indeed formidable. The great 
aimy of returned nabobs, of directors, of proprietois of 
£aat India stock, rose np in all its immense force. Every 
member of evMy corpoiatioa that enjoyed privilege by 
charter, felt the attack on the Company as if it had 
been a blow directed against himself. The general public 
had no particular passion for purity or good gOTemment, 
and the best portion of the pnblic waa diagnsted with the 
Coalition. The King saw Ms chance. With politic auda- 
city he pnt eo strong a personal pressure on the peers, that 
they threw out the Bill (December, 1783). It waa to 
no pnipoae that Fox compared the lords to the Janissaries 
of a Turkish Sultan, and the King's letter to Temple, to 
the rescript in which Tiberius ordered the upright Sejanna 
to be destroyed. Ministers were dismissed, the young 
Pitt was installed in their place, and the Whigs were 
ruined. As a party, they had a few months of ofGceafter 
ntt's death, but they were excluded fiom power Hot half 
a century. 
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BUBKE AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Thodob Burke had, at a critical period of his life, definitely 
abandoned the career of letters, he never withdrew tcom 
oloee iutimacf with the gronps who still live for na in the 
pages of Boswell, m no other literary group in out hietoi; 
lives. Goldsmmk'e famonB lines in Retaliation show how 
they all deplored that he should to party give up, what 
was meant for mankdiid. They often told one anotJier 
that Edmund Burke was the man whose genius pointed him 
out as the triumphant champion of ^Ih and sound phUo- 
Bophy against deism, atheism, and David Hume. Thc^ 
loved to see him, as Goldsmith said, wind into his subject 
like a serpent Everybody felt at the liteiaiy Club that he 
had no superior in knowledge, and in colloquial dialectics 
only one equal Garrick was there, and of all the names 
of the time he is the man whom one would perhaps most 
willingly have seen, because the gifts which threw not 
only En^ishmen, but Frenchmen like Diderot, and Oer- 
' mans like Lichtenberg, into amazement and ecstasy, are 
exactly those gifts which Hterary description can do least 
to reproduce. Buike waa one of his strongest admiieifl, 
and there was no more sealoua attendant at the closing 
series of performances in which the great monaich of the 
stage abdicated his throne. In the last pages that he 
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wrote, Buike refers to his ever deai ^end Ganick, dead 
nearly twenty years before, aa the first ot actore because he 
was the acnteet observer of nature that he had ever known. 
Then among men who pass for beii^ more serious than 
players, Robertson was often in London society, and he 
attracted Ijuike by his largeness and breadth. He seat 
a copy of his history of America, and Burke thanked 
him with mimy stately compliments for having employed 
philosophy to judge of manners, and £com manners having 
drawn new resources of philosophy. Gibbon was there, 
but the bystanders felt what was too cmdely stressed 
by Mackintosh, that Gibbon m%ht have been taken from 
a comer of Burke's mind without ever being missed. 
Though Burke and Gibbon constantly met, it is not likely 
that, until the Eevolution, there was much intimacy ■ 
between them, in spite of the respect which each of them 
might well have had for the vast knowledge of the other. 
When the Decline and Fall was published, Buike read it 
as everybody else did ; but he teld Hejnolds that he dis- 
liked the style, as very affected, mere frippery and tmsel 
Sir Joshua himself was neither a man of letters nor a keen 
politician ; but he was full of literary ideas and interests, 
and he was among Burke's warmest and moat constuit 
friends, following him with an admiration and reverence 
that even Johnson sometimes thought excessive. The 
reader of Beynolds's famous Discourses will probably share 
the wonder of his contempoiaiies, that a man whose time 
was BO absorbed in the practice of his att, should have 
proved himself so excellent a master in the expression of 
some of its principles. Burke was commonly credited 
with a large share in their composition, but the evidence 
goes no further than that Keynolda used to talk them over 
with Mm. The friendship between the pair was foil and 
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tmoUof ed. What Burke admired in the great artist wm 
hifi sense and his morala, no less than his genius ; and to a 
man of hia fervid and excitable temper there was the most 
attractive of all charms in Sir Joshua's placidity, gentleness, 
eveimeBB, and the habit, as one of hie friends described it, 
of being the same aU the year round. When Beynolds 
died in 1792, he appointed Bnrke one of hia executors, 
and left him a legacy of two thousand pounds, besides 
cancelling a bond of the same amount. 

Johnson, however, is the only member of that illDStrions 
company who can profitably be compared with Burke in 
strength and ImpressiTeneBS of personality, in a large sensi- 
bility at once serions and genial, in brooding care for all the 
fulness of hnman life. This striking pair were the two 
' complements of a single noble and solid type, holding 
tenacionaly, in a century of dissolrent speculation, to the 
best ideas of a society that was slowly passing. They 
were powerless to hinder the inevitable tiansformalaou- 
One 'of them did not even dimly foresee it. But both of 
them help ub to nnderatand how manliness and leverence, 
strength and tenderness, love of truth and pity for man, 
all flourished under old institutions and old ways of think- 
ing, into which the forces of the time were even then silently 
breathing a new spirit. The friendship between Burke 
and Johnson lasted as loi^ as they lived ; and if we re- 
member that Johnson was a strong Tory, and declared that 
the first Whig was the devil, and habitually talked about 
cnraed Whigs and bottomless Whigs, it is an eztiaoTdinary 
foot that his relations with the greatest Whig writer and 
politician of his day were marked by a cordiality, respect^ 
and admiration that never varied nor wavered. " Borke," 
he said in a well-known paea^, " is such a man that if 
yon met Mm for tiie first time in the street, when yon 
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vere stopped b^ a drove of oxen, ttud you and lie stepped 
aside to take ebeltei bat for five minutes, he'd talk to 
joa in such a manner that, when yon parted, yon 
would say, This is an eztraordinary man, 9e is never 
what we would call humdrum ; never unwilling to begin 
to talk, nor in baste to leave off." That Baike was as 
good a listener as he was a talker, Johnson never would 
allow. " So desirous is he to talk," he said, " that if one 
is talking at this end of the table, hell talk to somebody 
at the other end." Johnson was far too good a critic, and 
too honest a man, to assent to a remark of Bobertson's, 
that Bnrke had wit. " No, str," said thes^e, most tnily, 
" he never socceeds there. 'Tie low, 'tis conceit.'' Vfit 
apart, he described Burke as the only man whose common 
conversation corresponded to his general fame in the world ; 
take np whatever topic yon might please, he was ready 
to meet yon. When Burke found a seat in Parlia- 
ment, Johnson said, "Now we who know Burke, know 
that he will be one of the first men in the country." He 
did not gmdge that Burke shonld be the first man in the 
House of Commons, for Burke, he said, was always the 
first man everywhere. Once when he was ill, some- 
body mentioned Burke's name. Johnson cried out, " That 
fellow calls forth all my powers ; were I to see Burke now 
it would kill me." 

Bnike heartily returned this high appreciation. When 
some flatterer hinted that Johnson had taken more than 
his right share of the evening's talk, Burke said, " Nay, 
it is enough for me to have rung the bell for him." Some 
one else spoke of a sncceesfiil imitation of Johnson's style, 
Bnrke with vehemence denied the success : the perform- 
ance, he said, had the pomp, but not the force of the 
original ; the nododtieB of the oak, but not its strengtii ; 
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th« oontortioiiB of the sibyl, bnt none of the inspirstioiL 
When Burke showed the old sags of Bolt Contt over hia 
fine house and pleasant gardens at Beaconafield, Nan 
invideo eguidem, Johnson said, with placid good- will, miror 
foagii. They always parted in the deep and pi^nant 
phrase of a sage of ooi own day, except in opimon not 
dUagremng. In truth the explanation of the sympathy 
between them is not tax to seek. We may well believe 
that Johnson nas tacitly alive to the essentially conserva- 
tive spirit of Bnike aven in his moat Whiggiah days. And 
Burke penetrated the libeialit; of mind in a Tory, who 
called out with loud indignation that the Irish were in a 
most nnnatural state, for there the minority prevailed ovei 
the ni^ority, and the severity of the persecution exercised 
by the Protestants of Ireland against the Catholics, exceeded 
that of the ten historic persecutions of theChristian Church. 
The parties at Beaconsfield,and the evenings at the Turk's 
Head in Gerard Street, were contemporary with the famooa 
days at Holbach's country house at GrandvaL When we 
thinV of the reckless themes that were so recklessly die- 
onssed by Holbach, Diderot, (md the rest of that inde&- 
tigable band, we feel that, as against the French philosophic 
party, an English Tory hke Johnson and an Ei^lish Whig 
like Boike would have found their own differences too 
minnte to be worth considering. If the group from the 
Turk's Head could have been transported for an afternoon 
to Grandval, perhaps Johnson would have been the less 
impatient imd disgusted of the two. He had the capacity 
of the more genial sort of casuist for playing with sut^ects, 
even moral subjects, with the freedom, versatility, and 
ease that are proper to literature. Burke, on the contrary, 
would not have failed to see, as indeed we know that he 
did not fail to see, that a social pandemoninm was being 
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prepared in this intellectnal paradise of open questions, 
where God and a flituie liie, mattif^a and the family, 
every dogma of religion, every prescription of morality, 
and all those mysteries and pieties of lioman lifa which 
have been sanctified by the reverence of ages, were being 
buaily pulled to pieces as if they had been toys in the 
hands of a company of sportive children. Even the Beg- 
gar's Opera Burke could not endure to hear praised for ita 
wit or its music, because his mind was filled by thought 
of its misplaced levity, and he only saw the mischief which 
such a performanoe tended to do to society. It would be 
bard to defend his judgment in this particular case, but it 
serves to show how Burks waa never content with the 
literary point of view, and how ready and vigilant he was 
for effects more profound than those of formal criticism. 
It is true that Johnson was sometimes not less austere in 
condemnii^ a great work of art for ita bad morality. The 
only time when he was really angry with Hannah More 
waa on his finding that she had read Tom Jonea — that 
vidons book, he called it ; he hardly knew a more corrupt 
work. Burke's tendency towards severity of moral judg- 
ment, however, never impaired the geniality kdA tender- 
ness of his relations with those whom he loved. Bennet 
LAngton gave Boswell an affecting account of Burke's last 
interview with Johnson, A few days before the old man's 
death, Buike and four or five other friends were sitting 
round his bedside. " Mr. Burke eaid to him, ' I am afraid, 
sir, such a number of us may be oppressive to yon.' ' No, 
sir,' said Johnson, 'it is not so; and I must be in a 
wretched state indeed, when your company is not a de- 
light to me.' Mr. Bnrke, in a tremulous voice, expressive 
of being very tenderly afiected, replied, ' My dear sir, 
yon have always been too good to ma' Immediately 
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■fterwardfl ho went away. This was tlie last ciicnnurtanoQ 
m the aoqaaintanoe of these two emiueut men." 

One of Bnike'a strongest political intimacies was only 
less inteieetiug and s^piificant than his friendship with 
Johnson. William Dowdeswell had been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in th« short Rockingham administration of 
1766. He had no brilliant gifts, but he had what was 
then thought a profound knowledge both of the principles 
and details of the adminlstiation of the national rerenue. 
He was industrious, steadfast, clear-headed, inexorably 
upright. " Immersed in the greatest affairs," as Bnxke 
said in his epitaph, " he never lost the ancient, native, 
genuine, English character of a conntiy gentleman." And 
this was the character in which Burke now and always 
saw not only the tine political barrier against despotism 
on the one hand and the rabble on the other, but the best 
moral type of civic virtue. Those who admire Burke, 
but cannot share his admiration for the country gentle- 
man, will perhaps justify him by the assumption that he 
clothed his fiivourite with ideal qualities which ought, 
even if they did not, to have belonged to that position. 

In his own modest imitation and on his own humble 
scale, he was a pattern of the activity in public duty, the 
hospitality towards Mends, the aaiiiduous protection of 
Q^ected worth, which ought to be among the chief 
virimes of high station. It would perhaps be doubly 
unsafe to take for granted that many of our readers have 
both turned over the pages of Crabbe's Borough, and 
carried away in their minds &om that moderately affecting 
poem, the description of Ensebius, — 

That pious morHJiat, that leaaoning sunt I 
Can I of wortli like tMne, BusebiuB, speak ? 
The mail ia wiUing, but the muse la weak. 
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Ensebiua !h intended for Boike, and the portrait is 
a literary tribute for more aabetaatial services. 
When Ciabbe came up &om hie native Aldbarough, 
with three pounds and a case of aui^cal infitriunenta 
in his trunk, he fondly believed that a great patron 
would he found to watch over his transformation 
firom an ansuocesBful apothecary into a popular poet. 
He wrote to Lord North and Lord Shelbume, but they 
did not answer his lettera ; booksellers returned his 
copious manuscripts ; the three pounds gradually disap- 
peared ; the BOTgical inatmments went to the pawnbroker's ; 
and the poet found himself an Aitcast on the world, 
without a friend, without employment, and without 
bread. He owed money for his lodging, and was on the 
very eve of being sent to prison, when it occurred to him to 
write to Burke. It was the moment (1781) when the final 
struggle with Lord North was at its fiercest, and Burke 
might have been absolved ii^ in the stress of conflict, he 
had neglected a begging-letter. As it was, the manliness 
and simplicity of Crabbe's application touched him. He 
immediately made an appointment with the young poet, 
and convinced himself of his worth. 3e not only relieved 
Crabbe's immediate distress with a sum of money that, 
as we know, came from no affiuence of his own, but car- 
ried him off to Beaconsfield, installed him there as a 
member of the family, and took as much pains to find a 
printer for The Library and The Village, as if they had 
been poems of his own. In time he persuaded the Bishop 
of Norwich to admit Crabbe, in spite of his want of a 
regular qualification, to holy orders. He then commended 
him to the notice of Lord Chancellor Ihurlow. Crabbe 
found the Tiger less formidable than bis terrifying repu- 
tation, for Thurlow at their first interview presented him 
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with a hnudred-poimd note and afterwardB gave him a 
living. The liTJng vaa of no great value, it ia true ; and 
it was Bnike who, with antdring friendship, aocceeded 
in procnring something like a substantial position for him, 
hy inducing the Duke of £utland to make the young pai- 
Bon his chaplain. Henceforth Ciabbe'a caieer was aasnied, 
and he never forgot to revere and bleas the man to whose 
generous hand he owed his deliverance. 

Another of Bnike's clients, of whom we hardly know 
whether to say that he is more oi less known to ooi ags 
than Ciahbe, is Baiiy, a pointer of disputable eminence. 
The son of a seaf^r at Cork, he had been intro- 
duced to Bnike in Dublin in 1762, was brought over to 
England by hini, introduced to some kind of employment, 
and finally sent, with fimda provided by the Bnikea, to 
study art on the continent It was characteristic of 
Burke's willii^ess not only to supply money but, what 
is a &r rarer fonu of kindness, to take active trouble, 
that he should have followed the raw student with long 
and careful letters of advice upon the proper direction of 
his Btudies. For five years Barry was maintained abroad 
by the Burkes. Most unhappily for himself he was cnised 
with an irritable and perverse temper, and be lacked even 
the elementary arts of conduct. Burke was generous to the 
end, with that difficult and uncommon kind of generosity 
which moves independently of gratitude or ingratitude in 
the receiver. 

From his earliest days Burke had been the eager 
friend of people in distresa While he was still a student 
at the Temple, or a writer for the booksellers, he picked 
up- a curiona creature in the park, in such unpromising 
circumstances that he could not forbear to take him 
under his instant protection. This was Joseph Emin, the 
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Anneniait, who had come to Europe from India with 
strange hemic ideas in his head as to the deliverance of his 

countrymen. Borke instantly urged him to accept the few 
shillings that he happened to have in hia purse, and seems 
to have found employment for him as a copyist, until for- 
tune brought other openings to the singular adTentnrer. 
For foreign visitors Buike had always a singolai con- 
dderateness. Two Brahmins came to England as agents 
of Bagonaut Bao, and at first underwent intolerable things 
rather from the ignorance than the uukindneBS of our 
countrymen. Buike no sooner found out what was pass- 
ing, than he carried them down to Beaconsfield, and as it 
was sununer-tlme he gave them for their separate use a 
spacious garden-house, where they were fiee to prepare 
their food and perform such rites as their religion pre- 
scribed. Bfothing was so certain to command his fervid 
sympathy as strict adherence to the rules and ceremonies 
of an ancient and sacred ordering. 

If he never failed to perform the offices to which we are 
bound by the common sympathy of men, it is satisfactory 
to think that Burke in return received a measure of these 
friendly services. Among those who loved him best was 
Doctor Brockleeby, the tender physician who watched and 
soothed the last hours of Johnson. When we remember 
how Burke's soul was harassed by private cares, chagrined 
by the untoward course of public events, and mortified by 
neglect from friends no less than by virulent reproach from 
foes, it makes us feel very kindly towards Brockleaby, to 
read what he wrote to Burke in 1788 :— 

My very dear Mend, — 

Hjr vsDeiBtioD of joai pnblio oondnot for many jears past, 
ftcd mj raal aS^otiou for your private virtnaa and trODBoeiideat 
wortb, made me yeaterday take a liberty witli yon in a moment'i 
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oonverBatioD at 1117 htniEe, to make ;on an inBtant pTesent cA 
10001., which for jean paat I }iad hj will destined aa a testimony 
oF m7 regard on mj decease. This 30a modestl; desired me not to 
think oF; bat I told yon what I now repeat, that nnFavonred aa I 
have lived for a long life, onnotioed profesiiontill}' by any V^ 
of men, and tlumgh Dnknomi at ooort, I am rich enoogh to spare 
to Tirtne (what others waste in TJoe) the abore siun, and etill 
roBerrs an amrnal income greater than I spend. I shall reoelTe 
at the India House a bill I have disconnted for lOOOE. on the 4th 
of next month, and then shall he happy that joa will aooept this 
proof of my sinoere lore and esteem, and let me add. Si rei ampJa 
domi $imiUaqut affectilmi sisst, I should be happy to repeat the 
like erery year." 

The mere trauscriptioii of the friendly man's good letter 
baa Bomethisg of the ellect of an exercise of religion. AnH 
it was only one of a aeries of kind acts on the part of the 
same generous givet. 

It is always interesting in the case of a great man to 
know how he affected the women of his acquaintance. 
Women do not tisually ju^^e character either so kindly or 
BO soundly as men do, for they lack likat knowledge of the 
ordeals of pra«ticallife, which gives both justiceand charity 
to each verdicts. But they aie more susceptible than 
most men are to devotion and nobility in character. 
The little group of the blue-stockings of the day r^;atded 
the great master of knowledge and eloquence with mixed 
feelings. They felt for !Barke the adoring reverence which 
women offer, with too indiscriminate a trust, to men of 
commanding power. In his case it was the moral lofti- 
ness of his character that inspired them, as much as the 
splendour of his ability. Of Sheridan or of Fox they 
could not bear to hear ; of Burke they could not hear 
enough. Hannah More, and Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the 
learned translator of Epictetus, and Fanny Bumey, the 
sathor otihelina and Cecilia, were all proud of his notice, 
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even while thej glowed with anger at his eympath; with 
Americaa rebele, his nnkiiid words about the King, and 
his duel peisecntioD of pooi Mr, Hastings. It was at 
Mis. Yeaey'B eTening parties, given on the Tuesdays on 
which the Clnb dined at the Turk's Head, that he often 
had long chats with Hannah More. She had to foi^t 
what she called his political malefactions, before she could 
allow herself to admire his high spirits and good humour. 
This was after the events of the Coalition, and her 
Memoirs, like the change in the mind of the Dis- 
senters towards Burke, show what a fall that act of 
&ction was believed to mark in his character. When 
he was rgected for Bristol, she moralized on the catas- 
trophe by the quaint reflection, that Providence has 
wisely contrived to render all its dispensations equal, by 
unftbing those talents which set one man so much above 
another, of no esteem in the opinion of those who are 
without them. 

Miss Bnmey has described her flutter of spirits 
when she first found beiself in company with Burke 
(1782). It was at Sir Joshua's house on the top of 
Eichmond Hill, and she tells, with her usiiai effusion, 
how she was impressed by Burke's noble figure and com- 
manding air, ids penetiatrug and sonorous voice, his 
eloquent and coiaous langu^e, the infinite variety and 
n^idity of bis discomse. Burke bad something to say on 
every subject, from bits of personal gossip, up to the eweet 
and melting landscape that lay in all its beauty before 
their windows on the terrace. He was playful, serious, 
fantastic, wise. When they next met, the great man com- 
pleted his conquest by expressing his admiration of 
Evelina. Gibbon assured her that he had read the whole 
five TolumeB in a day ; but Burke declared the feat was 
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impoaeible, for he had himgelf read it through withoat 
interraptioD, and it had cost him three days. He showed 
his Kf;aid for the anthoresB in a more aabBtanlaal way than 
b; eomplimeute and criticiam. Hia last act, before going 
out of office, in 1783, was to procure for Dr. Bnme; the 
appointment of onanist at the chapel of Chelsea. 

We have spoken of the dislike of these ercelleut 
women for Sheridan and Fox. In Sheridan's case finike 
did not mnch disagree with them. Their characters were 
as onlike and as antipathetic as those of two men could 
be ; and to antipathy of temperament was probably added 
a kind of rivalry, which may jostly have affected one of 
tiiem with an irritated humiliation. Sheridan was twenty 
years yoongei than Burke, and did not come into Parlia- 
ment until Boike had fought the prolonged battle of the 
American war, and had achieved the Tictory of Economic 
Reform. Yet Sheridan was immediately taken np by the 
party, and became the intimate and counsellor of Charles 
Fox, its leader, and of the Prince of Wales, its patron. That 
Burke never feiled to do full justice to Sheridan's brilliant 
genius, or to bestow generous and unaffected praise on his 
oratorical sucoeases, there is ample evidence. He was of 
&r too high and vetacione a natnie to be capable of the 
dispan^fing tricks of a poor jealousy. The hunuliation 
lay in the fact that circumstances had placed Sheridan in 
a position, which made it natural for the worid to measuie 
them with one another. Burke could no more like 
Sheridan, than he conld like the Beggar's Opera. 
Sheridan had a levity, a want of depth, a laxity and 
dispersion of feeling, to which no degree of intellectoal 
brilliancy could reconcile a man of such profound moral 
enet^ and social conviction as Burke. 

The thought will perhaps occur to the render t^t 
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Fox waa not lew lax than Sheridan, and yet for Fox 
Borke long had the sincetest Mendsbip. He was dia- 
solute, indolent, iiregnlai, and the most insensate gam- 
bler that ever squandered fortune after fortnne over 
the faro-table. It was hia vicee as much as biB politics, 
that made Geoige IIL hate Fox aa an English 
Gatilina How came Buike to accept a man of this 
chaiacter, fiiet for his disciple, then for his friend, and 
next for bis leader! The answer is a simple one. In 
spite of the disorders of his life, Pox, &om the time when 
bia acquaintance with Biirke began, down to the time when 
it came to such disaatrons end, and fot long years aftei^ 
wards, waa to the bottom of bis heart as pafisionate for 
freedom, justice, and beneficence as Burke ever was. 
These great ends were as real, as constant, as ovennaster- 
ing in Fox as they were in Burke. Ko man was ever 
more deeply imbned with the generous impulses of great 
etateamanship, with chivalrona courage, with the magnifi- ' 
cent spirit of devotion to high imposing causes. These 
qualities we may be sure, and not his power as a debater 
and as a dedumer, won for him in Bnrke's heart the 
admiration which found such splendid expression in a 
passage that will remain as a stock piece of declamation 
for long generations after it was first poured oat as a sin- 
cere tribute of revei«nce and affection. Precisians, like 
Lafityette, might choose to see their patriotic hopes rained 
rather than have them saved by Mirabeaa, because Mira- 
beau was a dehaachee. Burke's public morality waa of 
stouter stuff, and be loved Fox because he knew that 
nnder the stains and blemishes that had been left by a 
deploraUe education, was that sterling, inexhaustible ore 
in which noble sympathies are subtly compounded with 
teeplendent powers. 
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If he was warmlj attacked to his political frimcU, 
Baike, at least befoie the Revolatiou, was usually on &ir 
terms in privEite life with his political oppoaenta. There 
were few men whose policy he disliked more than he dis- 
liked thepoticyofOeoTgeGreBville. And we have seen tliat 
he criticized Grenville in a pamphlet which did not spare 
him. Yet Grenville and he did not tefuse one another's 
hospitality, and were on the best terms to the very end. 
Wilberforce, ^ain, was one of the stannchest Mends of 
Pitt, and foi^t one of the greatest electioneering battles 
on Pitt's side in the struggle of 1 781 ; bat it made no diffe- 
rence in Bnike's relations with him. In 1787 a coldness 
arose between them. Bnrke had delivered a strong in- 
vective against the French Traaty. Wilberforce said, 
"We can make allowance for the honourable gentle- 
man, because we remember him in better days." The 
retort greatly nettled Burke, but the feeling soon passed 
away, and they both found a special satis&ction in the 
dinner to which Wilberforce invited Bnrke every session. 
" He was a great man," says Wilberforce. " I could never 
understaod bow at one time he grew to be so entirely 



Outside of both political and literary circles, among 
Burke's correspondents was that wise and honest traveller 
whose name is as inseparably bound up with the prepara- 
tion of the French Revolution, as Burke's is bound up with 
its sanguinary climax and fulfilment Arthur Young, by 
his Farmer's Letters, and Farmer's Calendar, and his ac- 
count of his travels in the southern counties of England and 
elsewhere — the stoiy of the more bmous travels in France 
was not published until 1792 — had won a reputation as 
the best informed agriculturist of his day. Within a year 
of his settlement at Beaconsfieid, we find Burke writing to 
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coneolt Young on the mysteries of his new oocnpation. 
The reader may smile as he recognizes the atdonr, the 
eamefltneaa, the fervid giariiy of the political speeches, 
in letters which discuss the merits of carrots in fattening 
porkers, and the precise degree to which they should be 
boiled. Bnrke throws himself just as ef^erly into white 
peas and Indian com, into cabbages th&t grow into head 
and cahhages that shoot into leaves, into experiments with 
pumpkin seed and wild parsnip, as if they had been de- 
tails of the Stamp Act, or justice to Ireland. When he 
complains that it is scarcely possible for him, with his 
numerous avocations, to get his servants to enter folly into 
his views as t<r the right treatment of his crops, we can 
easily understand that his farming did not help him to 
make money. It is impossible that he should have had 
time or attention to spare for the effectual direction of 
even a small farm. 

Tet if the farm brought scantier profit than it ought 
to have brought, it was probably no weak solace in 
the background of a life of harassing interests and per- 
petual disappointments. Burke was happier at Beacons- 
field than anywhere else, and he was happiest there when 
his house vraa full of guests. Nothing pleased him better 
than to drive a visitor over to Windsor, where he would 
expatiate with enthusiasm "on the proud Xeep, rising 
in the majesty of proportion, and girt with the double 
belt of its kindred aud coeval towers, overseeing and 
guarding the subjected land." He delighted to point 
out the house at Uxbridge where Charles I. had 
carried on the negotiations with the Parliamentary 
Commissioners; the beautiful grounds of Bulstrode, 
where Judge Jefferies had once lived; and the church- 
yard of Beaconsfield, where lay the remains of 
£dmand Waller, the poet. He was fond of talking of 



great atatesmen— of Walpole, of Fnltoney , and of Ghat- 
ham. Some one had said that Chatham knew nothing 
whatever ccicept Spenser's Faery Q^een. "So matt^ 
how that was said," Boike replied to one of hie visitors, 
" whoever relishee and reads Spenser as he ought to be read, 
will have a strong hold of the English language." The 
delight of tiie host most have been at least equalled 
by the delight of the gneat in convrasation which was thiis 
ever taking new tnms, branching into topical sniprises, 
and at all tarns and on evetjr topic was luminous, hi^ 
edifying, fuU, 

fo gnest was more welcome than the friend of his boy- 
hood, and Richard Shackleton has told how tiie friendship, 
cordiality, and openness with which Bnike embraced him 
was even more than mi^t be exp6ot«d from long love. 
The simple Quaker was confosed by the sight of what 
seemed to bim so samptaous and worldly a life, and he went 
to rest uneasily, doubting whether God's blessing could go 
with it But when he awoke on the morrow of his fitst 
visit, he told his wife, in the language of his sect, how 
glad he was " to find no condemnation ; but on the con- 
trary, ability to put up fervent petitions with much tender- 
ness on behalf of this great luminary," It is at his coun- 
try home tliat we like beet to think of Burke, It is still 
a touching picture to the historic imagination to follow 
him from the heat and violence of the House, where tipsy 
squires derided the greatest genius of his time, down to 
the calm shades of Beaconsfield, where he would with his 
own hands give food to a starving beggar, or medicine to a 
peasant sick of the ague ; where he would talk of the wea- 
ther, the turnips, and the hay with the team-men and th« 
farm-bailiff; and where, in the evening stillness, he would 
pace the walk under the trees, and r^ect on the state of 
Europe and the distractions of his country. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

FHK NSW IIISI3TRY — WARRHH HASTINOa—BU BEX'S FOBLIO 
POSmOH. 

Trh six yean which followed the destractdon of ike Coali- 
tion were, in some raepects, the most mortiiyiiig portion 
of Barke'a troubled career, Pitt was more firmly seated 
in power than Lord Korth had ever been, and he need 
his power to catiy out a policy against which it was im- 
posaihle for the Whlge, on their own principles, to offer 
an efCeotive resistance. For this is the peculiarity of &6 
King's first* Tictory over the enemies who had done obstinate 
battle with him for nearly a quarter of a centoiy. He had 
driven them ont of tiie field, but with the aid of an ally 
who was as strongly hostile to the royal system as they 
had eT€x been. The King had vindicated his tight against 
the Whiga to choose his own miniatera ; hut the new 
minister was himself a Wh^ by descent, and a reformer 
by his edacatiou and personal dispoaition. 

Ireland was the sabject of the fiiet great battle between 
the ministry and thw opponents. Here, if anywhere, 
w« might have expected &om Burke at least his UEmal 
wisdom and patience. We saw in a previous chapter 
(p. 23) what the political condition of Ireland was, 
when Burke went there with Hamilton in 1763. ^e 
American war had brought about a great change. 
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The King had ahrevdlj predicted that if America be- 
came &ee, Ireland would bood follow the same plan and 
be B separate state. In fact, along with the American 
war we hud to encounter an Irish war also ; but tiie 
latter was, tm an Irish politician called it at the time, a 
smothered war. IJke the Americans, the Anglo-Irish 
entered into non-importation compacts, and they inter- 
dicted commerce. The Irish Toltmteers, first forty, then 
sixty, and at last a handled thousand strong, were vir- 
tually an army enrolled to overawe the English ministry 
and Parliament. Following the spirit, if not the actual 
path, of the Americans, they raised a cry for commercial 
and legislative independence. They were too strong to 
be resisted, and in 17S2 the Irish Parliament acqnind 
the privilege of initiating and conducting its own business, 
without the sanction or control either of the Privy Council 
or of the English Parliament. Dazzled by the chance of 
acquiring legislative independence, they had been content 
with the comparatively small commercial boons obtained 
by Lord fi^ugent and Burke in 1 778, and with the removal 
of farther restrictiona by the alarmed minister in the fol- 
lowing year. After the concession of their independence 
in 1782, they found that to procure the abolition of tiie 
remaining restrictions on their commerce — the right of 
trade, ibr instance, with America and Aftica — the con- 
sent of the English legislature was as necessary as it had 
ever been. Pitt, fresh &om the teaching of Adam Smith 
and of Shelbume, brought forward in 1786 hie famous 
commercial propositions. The theory of his scheme was 
that Irish trade should be free, and that Ireland should be 
admitted to a permanent participation in commeicial ad- 
vantages. In return for this gain, after her hereditary 
e passed a certain point, she was to devote the sur- 
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pins to pnrposeu, Bach as the maintenance of the nary, in 
which the two nations had a common interest. Fitt was 
to be believed vhen he declared that of all the objecta 
of his political Ufa this was, in his opinion, the moat im- 
portant that he had erei engaged in, and he never expected 
to meet another that ahould rouse ever; emotion in so strong 
a degree as this. 

A fnrioQS battle took place in the Irish Parliament, 
There, while nobody could deny that the eleven propoBi< 
tioue would benefit the mercantile intereete of the country, 
it was passionately uiged that the last of the propoai< 
tiouB, that which concerned the apportionment of Irish 
revenue to imperial purposes, meant the enslavement of 
their unhappy island. Their fetters, they went on, were 
clenched, if the English Government was to be allowed 
thus to take the initiative in Irish legislation. The 
foctious coarse poreued by the English Opposition was 
much less excusable than the line of the Anglo-Irish 
leaders. Fox, who was ostentatiou^y ignorant of poli- 
tical economy, led the charge, He insisted that Pitt's 
measures would annihilate English trade, would destroy 
the ^Navigation Laws, and with them would bring our 
maritime strength to the ground. Having thus won the 
favoor of the English mannfacturers, he turned round to 
the Irish Opposition, and conciliated them by declaring 
with eqnal vehemence that the propositions were an insult 
to Ireland, and a ne&rions attempt to tamper with her 
new-born liberties. Burke followed his leader. We may 
almost say that for once he allowed his political integrity 
to be bewildered. In 1778 and 1779 he had firmly 
resisted the pressure which his mercantile constituents in 
Bristol had endeavoured to put upon him ; he hod warmly 
nippoited the Irish claims, and had lost his seat in coo- 
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seqneDce, The precise gronnd which he took up in 1786 
was this. He appears to have discerned in Fitt'e ptopoaala 
the germ of an attempt to extract revenaa from Ireland, 
identical in porpoBe, principle, and probable efiect with 
the ever-memoiable attempt to extract levenne from the 
American Colonies. Whatever stress may be laid apon 
this, we find it hard to vindicate Bnike from the charge 
of factionanesB. Nothing can have been more unworthy 
of him than the sneer at Pitt in the great speech on the 
Nabob of Arcot's debta (1786), for stopping to pick np 
chaff and straws from the Irish revenue, instead of check- 
ing profligate expenditure in India. 

Pitfs altematiTe was irresistible. Situated as Ireland 
was, she must either be the subservient instrument of 
English prosperity, or dse she must be allowed to enjoy 
the benefits of English trade, taking at the same time 
a proportionate share of the common bnrdena. Adam 
Smith had shown that there was nothing incompatible with 
justice in a contril^ution by Ireland to the public debt 
of Great Biitain. That debt, he argued, had been con- 
tracted in support of the government established by the 
Revolution ; a government to which ^e Protestants of 
Ireland owed not only the whole authority which they 
ei^oyed in their own country, hut eveiy security which 
they possessed for their liberty, property, and religion. 
The neighbourhood of Ireland to the shores of the mother 
country introduced an element into the problem, which must 
have taught every nsimpaasionedobserverthat the American 
solution would be inadequate for a dependency that lay 
at our very door, Burke could not, in his calmer moments, 
have failed to recogniEe all this. Yet he lent himself tn the 
party cry that Pitt was taking his first measures for the le- 
enslavement of Ireland. Had it not been for what he him- 
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aelf called the delirium of the preceding session, and which 
had still not subsided, he Toold have seen that Fitt was 
in truth taking his first meaauiee foe the effective deliver- 
ance of Ireland from an anjast and oppressive enboidi- 
nation. The same delirium committed him to another 
equallj deplorable perversity, when he opposed, with aa 
many ezceesea in temper as fallacies in statesmanship, the 
wise treaty with France, in which Pitt partially antici- 
pated the commercial policy of an ampler treaty three- 
qnarteis of a century afterwards. 

A great episode in Burke's career now opened. It was 
in 1785 that Warren Hastings returned from India, after 
a series of exploits aa mamentoaa and iar-reaching, for 
good or evilj as have ever been achieved by any English 
raler. For years Burke had been watching India. With 
rising wonder, amazement, and indignation he had steadily 
followed that long train of intrigue and crime which had 
ended in the consolidation of a new empire. With the 
return of Hastings he felt that the time had come for 
striking a eevere blow, and making a signal example. He 
gave notice (June, 1786) that he would, at a future day, 
make a motion respecting the conduct of a gentleman just 
returned from India. 

Among minor considerations, we have to remember that 
Indian tiSaiia entered materially into the great battle of 
parties. It was upon an Indian bill that the late ministry 
had made shipwreck. It was notoriously by the aid of 
potent Indian interests that the new ministty had acquired 
a portion of its m^ority. To expose the misdeeds of 
our ^ents in India was at once to strike the minister 
who had dexterously secured their support, and to 
attack one of the great strongholds of parliamentaiy cor- 
ruption. The pioceedingB against Hastings were, in the 
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first instcmce, r^arded u a seqael to the struggle over 
Fox's East India fiilL That these consideiations were 
pieaeut in Burke's thought there is no doubt, but they 
were pnrely secondary. It was India itself that stood 
aboTe all else in hia imagination. It had filled luB mind 
and absorbed bis time while Pitt was still an under* 
gtsduato at Cambridge, and Burke was looking forward 
to match bis plan of economic reform with a greater plan 
of Indian reform. In the Ninth Beport, tbe Eleventh 
Report, and in his speech on the India Bill of 1783, he 
had shown both bow thoroughly be bad mastered the 
facts, and bow prof«>Qndly thej bad stirred bis sense of 
wrong. Tbe masterpiece known as the Speech on the 
Kabob of Arcot's debts, deliveied in Farlimnent on a 
motion for papers (1786), handles matters of account, of 
interest turned into principal, and principal superadded 
to principal ; it deals with a hundred minute tecbnicabtiea 
of teepe and tuncaws, of gomastabs and aoucaring; all 
with Bucb a euSusion of interest and colour, with socb 
nobility of idea and expression, as could only have come 
from tbe addition to genius of a deep morality of nature^ 
and an overwhelming force of conviction. A, space leaa 
than one of these pages contains such a picture of tbe 
devastation of tbe Camatic by Hyder AH, as may fill the 
young orator or tbe young writer with the same emotions 
of entboeiasm, emulation, and despair that torment tbe 
artist who brat gazes on tbe Madonna at Dresden, or the - 
figures of Nigbt and Dawn and tbe Fenseroso at Florence. 
The despair is only too well founded. No conscious study 
could pierce the secret of that just and pathetic transition 
from the bavoo of Hyder Ali to the healing duties of a 
virtuous government, to the consolatory celebration of tbe 
mysteries of justice and bumanity, to tbe framing to the 
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unlawful creditore to ailence their maiupicioiis tongaes in 
preeenoe of the holy work of restoration, to the generooe 
proclamation agalnet them that in every country the fiiet 
creditor is the plough. The emotiona which make the 
hidden force of snch pictnieB come not by observatioa 
They grow from the Bednlona meditation of long yeara, 
directed by a powerfiil intellect and inspired by an intareet 
in h uman well-being, which of its own virtue bore the orator 
into the eostaining air of the upper gods. Concentrated 
passion and exhaustive knowledge hare never entered into 
a more formidable combination Yet, when Burke made 
his speech on the Nabob of Aicot'e debts, Pitt and Gran- 
ville consulted together whether it was worth answering, 
and came to the conclusion that they need not take the 
trouble. 

Neither the scomfnl neglect of his opponents, noi the dis- 
suasions of some who sat on his own side, could check the 
ardoni with which fiurke pressed on, aa he said, to the relief 
of afflict«d nations. The fact is, that Burke was not at all 
a philanthropist as Clarkson and Wilberforce were phil- 
anthropists. His sympathy was too strongly under the 
control of true political reason. In 1 780, for instance, the 
slave-trade had attiact«d his attention, and he had even 
proceeded to sketch out a code of regulations which pro- 
vided for its immediate mitigation and ultimate suppres- 
sion. After mature consideration he abandoned the 
attempt, &om the conviction that the strength of the 
West India interest would defeat the utmost efforts of his 
party. And he was quite right in refusing to hope from 
any political action, what could only be effected after the 
moral preparation of the biilk of the nation. And direct 
moral or philanthropic apostleship was not his function. 

Macanlay, in a famous passage of dazzling lustre and 
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fine hiotoric colonr, deBcribea Burke's holy rage against 
the misdeedB of Hastings, as due to his Bensibilitj. But 
lenaihility to That T INot merely to those common im- 
pressiona of human anffeTing Trhich kindle the flame of 
oidinaiy philanthropy, always attractive, often so bene- 
ficent, bat often so capricious and so laden vith secret 
detriment. This was no part of Bnrke's type. Nor is it 
enough to say that Btirke had what is the distinctive 
mark of the true statesman, a passian for good, wise, and 
orderiy government He had that in the strongest degree. 
All that wore the look of confasion he held in abhois 
renee, and he detected the seeds of confasion with a pene- 
teation that made other men marvel. He was far too wise 
a man to have any sympathy with the energetic exercise of 
power for power's sake. He knew well that triumphs of 
violence are for the most part little better than temporary 
makeshifts, which leave all the work of government to be 
eucotmtered afterwards by men of essentially greater 
capacity than the hero of force without scruple. But he 
r^arded those whom he called the great bad men of the 
old stamp, Cromwell, Bichelieu, the Cruises, the Cond^s, 
with a certain tolerance, because " though the virtues of 
such men were not to be taken as a balance to their 
crimes, yet they had loi^ views, and sanctified tlieir 
ambition by aiming at the orderly rule, and not the 
destruction of their country." What he valued was the 
deep-seated order of systems that worked by the accepted 
uses, opinions, beliefs, prejudices of a commnnity. 

This love of ri^t and stable order was not all. That 
was itself the growth from a deeper root, partly of con- 
viction and partly of sympathy ; the conviction of the 
rare and difficult conjunctures of circumstance which 
are needed for the formation of even the rodesl forms 
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of social nmon. among mankmd ; and then the sympatlij 
that the best men must always find it hard to withhold 
&om any hoary fabric of belief and any venerated ayBtem 
of goTemment, that has cheiiahed a certain order and 
shed even a ray of the fointeet dawn, among the viol^iceB 
and the tlarlmftiui of the race. It was reverence rather 
than senfiibility, a noble and philosophic oonserratiem rather 
than philanthropy, which raised the storm in Burke's 
breast against the rapacity of En^ish adventnieie in India, 
and the imperial crimes of Hastings. Exactly the same tid« 
of emotion which afterwards filled to the brim the cup 
of prophetic anger against the desecrators of the ohnrch 
and the monarchy of Trance, now poured itself out against 
those who in India had " tossed about, subverted and tore 
to pieces, as if it were in the gambols of boyish iinlnoki- 
nees and malice, the most established ri^ts, and the moet 
ancient and most revered institutions of ages and nations." 
From beginning to and of the fonrteen yean in which Burke 
pursued his campa^ against Haatinga, we see in every 
page that the India whioh ever glowed before his vision, was 
not the home of pictuieeqne usages and melodramatic 
costume, but rather, in bis own words, the land of princes 
once of great d^uity, authority and opulence; of an ancient 
nnd venerable priesthood, the guides of the people while 
living, and their consolation in death; of a nobility of anti- 
CLuity and renown; of millions of ingenious mechanics, and 
millious of diligent tillers of the earth ; and finally, the land 
where might be found almost all the religions professed by 
men, the Brahminical, the Mussulman, the Eastern and the 
Western Christian. When he published his epeeoh on 
the Xabob of Aicot, Burke prefixed to it an admirable 
quotation from one of the letters of the Emperor Julian. 
And Julian too, as we all know, had a strong feeling for 
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the past Bat what in that lemaikable figure waB only 
the Bentunentaliam of reactdon, in Bnike was a reasoned 
and philosophic veneration for aU old and eettlad order, 
whether ia the free Parliament of Gtreat Britain, in the 
ancient abaolutiem of Yetsaillee, or in the eecolar pomp 
of Oode and the inviolable sanctity of Benares, the holy 
tatj and the garden of God. 

It would be out of place here to attempt to follow the 
details of the impeachment Every reader has heard (hat 
great tale in our history, and everybody knows that it was 
Bnrke's tenacity and power which cansed that tale to be 
told. The Honae of Commons would not, it is brue, have 
directed that Hastings should be impeached, unless FiH 
had given his sanction and approval, and how it was that 
Pitt did give his sanction and approval so suddenly and 
on gionnda ostensibly ao slender, remains one of the secrets 
of history. In no case would the impeachment have been 
pressed npou Farliamant by the Opposition, and assented 
to by ministers, if Burke had not been there with his pro- 
dif^ons industry, his commanding comprehensivB vision, 
his burning Eeal, and his power of kindlii^ in men bo 
different iirom him and &om one another as Fox, Sheridan, 
Windham, Grey, a zeal only less int«n3e than his own. 

It was in the spring of 1786 that the articles of charge 
of Hastings's high crimes and misdemeanours, as Burke 
had drawn them, were presented to the House of Com- 
mons. It was in February, 1788, that Burke opened the 
vast cause in the old historic hall at Westminster, in an 
oration in which at points he was wound up to such a pitch 
of eloquence and passion that every listener, including the 
great criminal, held his breath in an agony of horror ; that 
women were carried out lainting ; that the speaker himself 
became incapable of saying another word, and the specta- 
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tens of ttke scene began to wondec whether he would not, like 
the mighty Chatham, actoall; die in the exeitioii of his 
orerwhehning powets. Amoi^ the iUoBtrioas erowd who 
thronged WeBtminster Hall in the opening days of the 
impeachment, was Fanny Barney. She was then in her 
odious bondage at Court, and was animated by that ad- 
miration and pity for Hastings which at Court was the 
fashion. Windham naed to come np from the box of the 
managers of the impeachment to talk over with her the 
incidents of the day, and ehe gare him her impresdone of 
Burke's speech, which were probably those of tiie ma- 
jority of his hearers, for the majority were faVonrable to 
Hastings. " I told him," says Miss Bumey, " that Mr. 
Burke's q>ening had stmck me with the highest admiration 
of his powers, from the eloquence, the imagination, the fire, 
the diTereity of expression, and the ready flow of language 
with which he seemed gifted, in a most snpetiar manner, 
for any and every purpose to which ihetorio could lead." 
" And when he come to his two narratiTea," I continned, 
" when he related the particulars of those dreadful mur- 
ders, he interested, he engaged, he at last overpowered 
me ; I felt my caose lost. I could hardly keep on my 
seat. My eyes dreaded a single glance towards a man so 
accused as Mr. Hastings ; I wanted to sink on the floor, 
t^t they might be saved so painfiil a sight. I had no 
hope he could clear himself ; not another wish in his 
&TOQr remained. But when from thia narration Mr. 
Burke proceeded to his own comments and declamation — 
when the charges of rapacity, cmelty, tyranny, were 
general, and made with all the violence of personal detes- 
tation, and continued and aggravated without any fiirther 
fact or illustration ; then there appeared more of study 
than of truth, more of invective than of justice; andf 
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in Bhort, 00 little of proof to bo mnch of putdoa, that 
in a vexy Bhort time I began to lift np 107 head, my 
wat VBB no longer uneasy, m; eyes were indifferent 
which wa7 they looked, or what oLject caught thorn, 
and before I waa myself aware of the declenaion of Mr. 
Bni^e's powers over my feelings, I found myaelf a mere 
epeotator in a public place, and looking all aronnd it, with 
my opera^^lass in my hand I" 

In 1796, six years after Bnrke'fl opening, the Loids were 
ready with their verdict. It bad long been anticipated. 
Hastings was acquitted. This was the oloee of the fonrteen 
years of labour, fiom the date of the Select Committee of 
1781. "If I were to call f(» a reward," Burke said, "it 
woold be for the services in which for fonrteen years, 
widiont inteimisaion, I showed the most indnstry and had 
the least enccess. I mean the afiairs of India ; they are 
those on which I value myself the most ; most for the 
importance ; most for the labour ; most for the judgment ; 
most for constancy and peisereiatice in the poisait." 

The side that is defeated on a particnlar issne, is often 
victorious in the wide and general outcome. Looking 
back across the ninety yeats that divide us from that 
memorable scene in Westminster Hall, we may see that 
Bnike had more success than at first appeared. If he did 
not convict the man, be overthrew a system, and stamped 
its principles with lastii^ censure and shame. Burke had 
perhaps a silent conviction that it would have been better 
for us and for India, if Clive had succeeded in his attempt 
to blow out his own brains in the Madras counting-house, 
or if the battle of Flassy had been a decisive defeat instead 
of a decisiTe victory. " All these circumstances," he once 
said, in r«ference to the lesults of the investigation of the 
Select Committee, " are not, I confess, very favonraUe to 
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the idea of oat attempting to govern India at all Bnt 
theie we aie : thete we are placed by the Som^igu Dia- 
poser, and we must do the beat we can in out sitaAtiou. 
Tbe situation of man is the preceptoi of his duty." If that 
situation ia better nndeistood now than it was a centoiy 
ago, and that duty more loftily conceived, the lesnlt ia 
due, so lar as such results can erei be due to one man's 
action apart from the conflnence of the deep impersonal 
elementa of time, to the seeds of justice and hninamty 
which were sown by Buike and his aesociates. If^obody 
now belieTes that Glive was jostified in tricking Omiohnnd 
by forging another man's name ; that Impey was jnatified 
in hanging Noncomar for conunittii^ the very offence for 
which Clive was excueed or applauded, although foigeiy is 
no grave crime according to Hindoo usage, and it is the 
gravest according to English usage j that Hastings did 
well in selling English troops to assist in the extermina- 
tion of a brave people with whom he was at peace ; that 
Benfield did well in cooniving with an Eastern prince in 
a project of extortion against his subjects. The whole 
drift of opinion has changed, and it is since the trial of 
Hastings that the change has taken place. The question 
in Burke's time was whether oppression and corruption 
were to coutinne to be the guiding maxims of English 
policy. The personal disintereetedness of the ruler who 
had been the chief founder of this policy, and had most 
openly set aside all pretence of righteous principle, was 
dust in the balance. It was impossible to suppress the 
policy without striking a deadly blow at its most eminent 
and powerful instrument That Hastings was acquitted, 
was immaterial. The lesson of his impeachment had been 
taught with suf&ciently impressive force — the great lesson 
that Asiatics have rights, and that Europeans have obli- 
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gationsj that a saperior race is bound to observe the 
highest cnrrent molality of the time in all its dealinga 
with tho subject race. Bmke is entitled to oni lasting 
TOTerence as the first apostle and great npholder of int^pdty, 
mercy, and honoui in the relation between bis conntiymen 
and their humble dependents. 

Ho shared th« common fate of those vho dare to 
strike a blow for human justice against the prejudices of 
national egotism. But he was no longer able to bear obloquy 
and neglect, aa he had home it through the war with tihe 
colonies. Wben he opened the impeachment of Hastings 
at Westminster, Burke was very near to his sixtieth year. 
Hannah More noted in 1786 tbat bis vivacity bad dimi- 
niahod, and that business and politics had impaired his 
agreeableness. The simpletons in the House, now that they 
bad at last found in Pitt a political chief who could beat 
the Whig leaders on tbeii own ground of eloquence, know- 
ledge, and dexterity in debate, took heart as they had 
never done under Lord Jfortb. They now made deliberate 
attempts to silence the veteran by unmannerly and brutal 
interruptions, of which a mob of lower class might have 
been ashamed. Then suddenly came a moment of such 
excitement as has not often been seen in the annals of 
party. It became known one day in the autumn of 1788, 
that the King had gone ont of his mind. 

The news naturally caused the liveliest agitation among 
the Whigs. When the severity of the attack forced the 
ministiy to make preparations for a Hegeucy, the friends 
of tlie Prince of Wales assumed that they would speedily 
return to power, and hastened to form their plans accord- 
ingly. Fox was travelling in lUly with Mrs. Armftead, and 
he had been two months away without bearing a word &om 
England. The Buke of Portland sent a messenger in search 
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of him, and after a journey of ten days the meesezigei 
fotmd him at Bolt^ua. Foz instantly set off in all haste 
for London, which he reached in nine days. Hie three 
months that followed were a time of onBuipassed activity 
and bittemees, and Burke was at least as active and at 
bitter as the rest of them. He was the writer of the 
Prince of Wales's letter to iHtt, sometimes set down to 
Sheridan, and sometimes to Gilbert Elliot. It makes us 
feel how naturally the style of ideal kingship, its dignity, 
calm, and high self-conscioasness all came to Burke. 
Although we read of his thus drawing up manifestoes and 
protests, and deciding minor questions for Fox, which Fox 
was too irresolute to decide for himself yet we have it on 
Burke's own authority ttiat some time elapsed after the 
Tetnm to England bd'ore ha even saw Fox ; that be was not 
consulted as to tbe course to be pursued in the grave and 
difficult questions connected with the Begency ; and that 
he knew aa little of the inside of Carlton House, where 
the Prince of Wales lived, as of Buckingham House, where 
the King lived. " I mean to continue here," he says to 
Charles Fox, " until you call apon me ; and I find myself 
perfectly eaey, from the implicit confidence that I have in 
yon and the Dnke, and the certainty that I am in that you 
two will do the best for the general advantage of the cause. 
In that state of mind I feel no desire whatsoever of inter- 
fering." Tet the letter itself, and others which follow, 
testify to the vehemence of Burke's interest in the matter, 
and to the persistency with which he would have bad 
them follow his judgment, if they would have listened. 
It is as clear that they did not listen. 

Apart firom the fierce stru^e against Pitt's Regency 
Bill, Burke's friends were intently occupied with the 
reconstmction of the Portland cabinet, whiidL the king 
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bad so tmexpectedly dismuBed five jean before. Thia 
was a sphere in which Burke's gifts were neither required 
QOr Bonght. We are rather in distress. Sir Gilbert 
Elliot writes, for a proper man for the office of Chan- 
oellor of the Exchequer. "Lord J. Cavendish is TOrf 
unwilling to engage again in public afEairs. Fox is to be 
Secretary of State. Buike, it ia thought, would not be 
approved of, Shetidan has not the public confidence, and 
BO it comes down therefore to Grey, Felhain, myself, and 
perhaps Windham." Elliot WEis one of Bnrke's most 
faithful and attached Mends, and he was intimately con- 
cerned in all that was going on in the inner circle of the 
party. It is worth while, therefore, to reproduce his 
account from a confidential letter to Lady Elliot, of the 
way in which Burke's claim to recognition was at this 
time regarded and dealt with. 

AtthoQgh I oan tell jon nothing positire aboat m; dim aitos- 
tion, I wag mode Ter7 happy indeed yestei^y b; oo-operatuig in 
the settlement of Bnrke'B, in s manner which pvea lU great jo; as 
well a» comfort. The Bolie of Portland has fait diatreBsed how 
to arnuige Borke and hig family in a manner equal to Bnrke's 
merita, and to the Dnke'a ofm wiahM, and at the same time k> aa 
to be exempt from the many difflodtdes which «eem to be in the 
way. He sent for FeUiam end ma, as Bnrke's frienda and his 
own, to adviae with na about it; and we dined yegterday with 
tiim and the Dncheaa, that wa might have time to talk the thii^ 
over at leiaiire and without interruption after dinner. We stayed 
aooordingly, aegagad in that anbject till almoat twelve at night, 
and OUT oonferenoe ended moat happily, and eioeaaiTely to the 
BatiHlbotiOD of QB all. The Doke of Portland hae the Tenet»tion 
fbr Burke that Windham, Pelham, myaelf and a few more have, 
and he thinks it impossiblata do toomnoh for him. He ooaaidera 
(ha reward to be given to Burke aa a credit and honour to Uie 
nation, and he oonsiders the neg'leot of him and his embartasBod 
aitnation aa having been long a leproaoh to the ooontry. The 
uqJQBt prqudice and olamonz which has prevailed againat him 
and hia family only determine the Duke the more to do him 
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jnfltioe. The qneBtiOD waa howF First, his brotbar Kohud, 
who WB8 Seotetwy to the TratBiiiy berore, will have the aame 
office now, bat the Dolce inlendB to gire him one of the flrM 
offloee which taHn Taoant, of nboat 10001. ft 7001 for life in the 
Onatomfl, uid he will thea redgn the Secret^ to the Treasiu?, 
whioh, howerac, in the meMDwhileia worth 30001. a ;ear. Edmund 
Borice ■« to hare the Ps7 Office, 4000i. a Tear ; bat aa that is pre- 
carioniand he can leave no prorisioD for his bod, it would, in fact, be 
doing little or nothing of an; real or anbatantial valae nnleaa 
some pm-maneat proriMoD is added to it. In this Tiew the Dake 
is to grant hini on the Irish eetabliahment a penaion of £0001. a 
jobj: clear for hia own life, and the other half to Mra. Barke foi 
her life. This will make Burke complet^j happy, by leaving hia 
wife and aon aafe bom want atler hia death, if thej ahonld aarriTC 
him. The Doke'a aSectionate anxiety to aooompliah this ottjeot, 
and his determination to aet all olamonr at defiance on thia point 
of jnstioe, was tmly affboting, and inoreBsan my attachment tor 
the Duke. . . . The Doks aaid the only otgeotion to this plan 
was that he thoogbt it me dne from thia oonntry, and that he 
gradged the honoor of it to Ireland ; bnt a« nothing in England 
WM> ready, this plan waa aettled. Ton may think it strange that 
to this moment Burke does not know a word of all this, and hia 
Gunily are indeed, I believe, Buffering a little nnder the apprehen- 
mon that ha may be neglected in the general aoramble. I believe 
there never were three oabinet oonnaellorB more in harmony 
on any snlqeot than we were, nor throe people happier in their 

This leBvea the appaient puzzle where it was. Why 
ehonld Bnike not he approved of for Chancelloi of the 
Excheqaer) Whatweie the many difficultiea deeciibed 
as aeemiug to be in the way of ananging for Bmke, in a 
manner eqoal to Bnike's merits and the Duke of Fort- 
land's wishes 1 His personal relations with the chiefs 
of his par^ weie at this time extremely cordial and 
intimate. He was constantly a gaeat at the Duke of 
Portland's most private dinner-parties. Fox had gone 
down to Beaconisfield to recruit himself &om the fatigues 

■ ^fe and Leitars of Sir G. Elliot, i. 261-3. 
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of hifi rapid journey from Bologna, and to epand some days 
in quiet with 'Windham and tlie master of tbe honse, 
Elliot and Windham, who were talked aboat for a post 
for which one of them saya that Burke would not hsTe 
been approved, vied with one another in adoring Burite. 
Finally, Elliot and the Duke think tliemselves happy in a 
day's work, which ended in consigning the man who not 
only was, but was admitted to be, the most powerftil genius 
of their party, to a third-rate post, and that moat equivocal 
distinction, a pension on the Irish establishment. The 
common explanation that it UIuBtrateB Whig ezdusiTeneBs, 
cannot be seiioosly received as adequate. It is probably 
for one thing, that the feelinga of the Frince of Wales had 
more to do with it, than the feelings of men like the Duke 
of Portland or Fox. We can easily imagine how little 
that most worthless of human creatures would appreciate 
the great qualities of such a man aa Burke. The painful 
fact which we are unable to conceal from ounelves is, 
that the common opinion of bett» men than the Frince of 
Wales leaned in the same direction. His violence in the 
course of the Begency debates had produced strong dis- 
approval in the public, and downright consternation in 
his own party. On one occasion he is described by a 
respectable observer as having " been wilder than ever, 
and laid himself and his party more open than ever 
speaker did. He is folly personified, but shaking his cap 
and bells under the laurel of genius. He finished his 
wild speech in a manner next to madness." Moore be- 
lieves that Burke's indiscretions in these trying and pro- 
longed transactions sowed the seeds of the alienation 
between him and Pox two years afterwards. Burke'a 
excited state of mind showed itself in small things as well 
as great. Going with Windham to Carlton House, Burke 
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attacked him in the coach for a difTerence of opision about 
the aSaiiB of a friend, and behaved with each unieasonable 
paasion and snoh furiooa rudeness of manner, that hia 
ma gna-nim niiH adnuTeT bad sonie difficulty in ohliteiatiiig 
the impreasion. The pnblio were less tolerant. Windham 
has told lu that at this time Burke was a man decried, 
persecuted, and proscribed, not being much valued even 
by hi» own party, and by half the nation conddeied as 
little better than an ingeniouB madman.* This is evidence 
beyond impeachment, for Windham loved and honoured 
Burke with the affection and iev^«iice of a son ; and he 
pats the popular sentiment on record with grief and amaze- 
ment. There is othei testimony to the same effect The 
late Lord Lansdowne, who must have heard the subject 
sbundantly discnsBed by those who were most concerned 
in it^ waa once asked by a very eminent man of our own 
time, why the Whigs kept Burke out of their cabinets. 
" Burke ! " he cried ; " he was so violent, so oveibearii^ 
BO arrogant, ao intractable, that to have got on with 
him in a cabinet would have been utteriy and absolutely 
impoBsible." 

On the whole, it seems to be tolerably clear that the 
difficulties in the way of Burke's promotion to high ofBce 
were his notoriously straitened circumstances; his nn- 
govemed excesses of party zeal and political passion ; 
finally, what 8ir Gilbert Elliot calls the unjust prejudice 
and clamour against him and his family, and what Burke 
himself once called the hunt of obloquy that pursued him 
all his life. The first two of theee causes can scarcely have 
operated in the arrangements that were made in the Boek- 
jnglittTn and Coalition ministries. But the third, we may 
be sure, was inoeesantly at work. It would have needed 
* Windham's Diary, p. 813. 
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■ocial courage alike in 1782, 1783, and 1788 to give cabinet 
nnk to a man round whoee name there floated bo many dis- 
paraging BSBodataona, Sodal cooiage is exactly the viitaa 
in which the constrnctora of a government will always 
think themselves least able to indulge. Bnrke, we have to 
remember, did not stand alone before the world. Elliot 
describee a dinner party at Lord Fitzwilliam'a, at which 
four of these half^UBcredited Iriabmen were present. 
" Buike has now got anch a tram after bim as wonld sink 
anybody but himself: — ^his son, who is quite nauseated by 
all mankind j hie brotiier, who is liked better t.tm-ti bin 
eon, but is rather offensive with animal spirita and with 
brogae ; and his conain, Will Burke, who is just returned 
unexpectedly from India, as much mined as when he 
went many years ago, and who is a freeh chaige on any 
prospects of power that Buike may ever have." It was 
this train, and the ideas of adventnieiship that cluig to 
them, the inextinguishable stories about papistry and Saint 
Omer's, the tenacious calumny about the letters of Junius, 
the notorions circumstances of embarrassment and needi- 
nesB — it was all these things which combined with Burke's 
own defects of temper and discretion, to give the Whig 
grandees as decent a reason as they could have desired for 
keeping all the great posts of state in tbeii own hands. 

It seems difficult to deny that the questions of the Be- 
gencj hod caused the germs of a sort of dissatis&ctioQ 
and strain in the relations between Tox and Burke. Their 
feelings to one another have been well compared to the 
mutual discontent between partnera in unsucceasfol play, 
where each suspects that it is the mistakes of the other that 
lost the game. Whether Burke fUt conscious of the fiulures 
in discretion and temper, which were the real or pretended 
excuse for neglect we cannot telL There is one passage 
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that TOTeals a chagrin of this kind, A few days after the 
meeting between the Duke of Portland and Elliot, for the 
purpose of eettlii^ his place in the new miiuBtry, Borke 
went down to Beaconafield, In writing (January 24tb, 
1789) to in-rite Windham and Pelham to come to stay 
a night, with promise of a leg of mutton cooked by a 
dairy-maid who was not a bad hand at a pinch, he goes on 
to aay that his health has received some small benefit from 
his juumey to the country. " But this view to health, 
though far from unneceasaiy to me, was not the chief 
cause of my present retreat. I began to find that I 
was grown rather too anxious j and had begun to dis- 
corer to myself and to others a solicitude relative to 
the present state of affairs, which, though their strange 
condition m^ht well warrant it in others, is certainly less 
suitAble to my time of life, in which all emotions are leas 
allowed ; and to which, meet certainly, all human concerns 
ought in reason to become more indi&erent, than to those 
who have work to do, and a good deal of day and of inex- 
hanstod strength to do it in." * 

The King's unexpected restoration to health two or three 
weeks later, brought to nought all the hope and ambition 
of the Whiga, and confirmed Pitt in power for the rest of 
Burke's lifetime. But an event now came to pass in 
the world's history, which tiansfonued Burke in an in- 
stant from a man decried, persecuted, proscribed, into an 
object of exultant adoration all over Europe. 

* Correipondenet, Hi. SS- 
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THB FBBNOH BBVOLDTIOH. 

Wi have now come to the gecond of the two niomen- 
toiu changes in the world's a&ira, in which Bmke played 
an impotdng and historic part His attitude in the fiiat 
of them, the stnig^e for American independence, com- 
mands almost without alloy the admiration and leverence 
of posterity. His attitude in the second of them, the 
great revolution in France, has raised coctioveTaies which 
can only be compared in heat and duration to the maetor 
controveTBiea of theology. If the history of society w^re 
written as learned men write the history of the ChristiaQ 
faith and its ohoiches, Burke would figure in the same strong 
prominence whether deplorable or glorious, as Anns and 
Athanaains, Augustine and Sabelliua, Lather and Ignatius. 
Ifwe ask how it is that now, nearlya century after the event, 
men are still discussing Burke's pamphlet on the Revolution 
as they are still discussing Bishop Butler's Anaiogy, the 
answer is that in one case as in the other the questions at 
issue are still unsettled, and that Butke ofTers in their 
higheet and most comprehensive form all the considera- 
tions that beloi^ to one side of the dispute. He was not 
of tliOBe, of whom Coleridge said that they proceeded with 
much solemnity to solve the riddle of the Trench Revo- 
lution by anecdotes. He suspended it in the same light 
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of great Bocial ideas and wide principlee, in wMch its 
Bothora and champions professed to represent it. TTn- 
happily he advanced &om criticism to practical exhorta- 
tion, in 001 opinion the most mischieTonsand indefensible 
that has ever been pressed b; anf statesman on any 
nation. But the force of the criticism remains, its fore- 
sight remains, its commemoration of valuable elementa of 
life which men were forgettjng, ita discernment of the 
limitations of thii^a, its sense of the awful emergencies of 
the problem. When our grandchildren have made up theii 
minds, once for all, as to the merits of the social transfor- 
mation which dawned on Europe in 1789, then Burke's 
RejUctvms will become a mere literary antiquity, and not 
before. 

From the very beginnii^ Butke looked upon the pro- 
ceedings in France with distrust. He had not a moment 
of enthusiasm or sympathy of which to repent When 
the news reached England that the insurgents of Paris 
had stormed the Bastille, Fox exclaimed with exulta- 
tion, how much it was the greatest event that had ever 
happened in the world, how much the best. Is it an in- 
firmity to wish for an instant that some such phrase of 
generous hope had escaped from Burke ; that he had for a 
day or an hour undergone that fine illusion which was 
lighted up in the spirits of men like Wordsworth and 
Coleridge) Those great poets, who were destined one 
day to preach even a wiser and a loftier conservatism 
than his own, have told us what they felt — 

Wlien Franoe in wrath her ^aat limbs npmared. 
And nitli that oath, whioh smota air, earth, and aea. 
Stamped her strong foot, and Baid she wouJd be &ee. 

Burke &om the first espied the looming shadow of a 
oatastrophe. In August he wrote to Lord Gharlemont 
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that the events in Fiance had something paradoxical and 
myBterious about them; that the ontbreak of the old 
Faiiaian ferocity might be no more than a sudden explo- 
sion, but if it should happen to be character rather than 
accident, then the people would need a strong hand like 
that of their former masters to coerce them; that all 
depended upon tJie French having wise heads among 
them, and upon these wise heads, if such there were, 
acquiring an authority to match their wisdom. There is 
nothing hete but a calm and sagacious suspense of judg- 
ment. It soon appeared that the dd Parisian ferocity was 
still alive. In the events of October, 1789, when the 
mob of Paris marched out to Versailles and marched back 
a^ia with the King and Queen in triumphal procession, 
Buike felt in his heart that the banning of the end bad 
come, and that the catastrophe was already at hand. In 
October he wrote a long letter to the French gentleman 
to whom he afterwards addressed the Refleeliotie. " Yon 
hope, sir," he said, " that I think the French deserving of 
liberty. I certainly do. I certainly think that all men 
who desire it deserve it. We cannot forfeit our right 
to it, but by what forfeits our title to the privileges of 
our kind. The liberty I mean is godal freedom. It is 
that state of things in which liberty is secured by equality 
of restraint. This kind of liberty is, indeed, but another 
name for justice. Whenever a leparcUum ia made be- 
ticeen liberty and justice, neither i» in my opirUon safe" 
The weightiest and most important of all political truths, 
and worth half the fine things that poets have sung about 
freedom — if it could only have been respected, how 
different the course of the Revolution ! But the engineer 
who attempts to deal with the abysmal rush of the &lls 
of Niagara, must put aside the tools that constructed the 
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Biidgewater Canal and the Chelsea Waterworks. No- 
body recognised so early as Burke that France had really 
embarked among cataracts and boiling gnL&, and the pith 
of all his first ciiticisiiis, including the Refteciiom, was 
the proposition that to separate freedom &om justice was 
nothing else than to steer the ahip of state direct into the 
Maelstrom. It ia impoasiUe to deny that this was true. 
Unfortanately it was a troth which the wild spirits that 
were then abroad in the storm made of no avail. 

Destiny aimed an evil stroke when Burke, whose 
whole Honl was honnd up in order, peace, and gently 
enlarged precedent, found himself face to face with the 
portentous man-deToaring Sphinx. He, who conld not 
endure that a few clergymen should be allowed to sub- 
scribe to the Bible instead of to the Articles, saw the 
ancient Church of Christendom prostrated, its possessjons 
confiscated, its priests proscribed, and Christianity itself 
officially superseded. The economical reformer, who 
when his zeal was hottest declined to discharge a tid&- 
wsiter or a scullion in the royal kitchen who should 
have acquired the shadow of a vested interest in bis post, 
beheld two great orders stripped of their privileges and 
deprived of much of their lands, though their possession 
had been sanctified by the express voice of the laws 
and the prescription of many centuries. He, who was 
full of apprehension and anger at the proposal to take 
away a member of Parliament from St. Michael's or Old 
Sanim, had to look on while the most august monarchy 
in Europe was overturned. The man who dreaded 
fonatics, hated atheists, despised political theorisers, and 
was driven wild at the notion of applying metaphysical 
nghts and abstract doctrines to public affairs, sud- 
denly beheld a whole kingdom given finally up to 
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fanaticB, athoiata, and theoiimra, who ttdked of no- 
tliiiig but the rights of man, and deliberately set as wida 
a gulf as Tuia and bloodahed could make between them- 
selves and ereiy incident or inatitation in the history of 
theii land. The etateaman who had once declared, and 
habitually pioved, hie pieforenoe for peace over even 
troth, who had all hie life aurconnded himself with a 
mental paradise of order and equilibrinm, ib a moment 
foond himself con&onted by the stupendoos and awful 
spectre which a century of disorder had raised in its 
anprome hour. It coold not have been difficult for 
any one who had studied Burke's character and career, to 
foretell all that now came to pass with him. 

It was from an Engliah, and not from a French point 
of view, that Buike was first drawn to write upon tlie 
Bevolution. The 4th of fi^ovember was the aoniveisaiy 
of the In-Tiiliiig of the Prince of Orange, and the first act 
in the Bevolution of 1688. The members of an associa- 
tion which called itself the Bevolution Society, chiefly 
composed of Dissentera, but not without a mixture of 
Churchmen, including a few peers and a good many mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, met as usual to hear a 
sermon in commemoration of the glorious day. Dr. Price 
was the preacher, and both in the morning sermon, and 
in the speeches which followed in the festivitiea of the 
afternoon, the French were held up to the loudest admi- 
ration, as havii^ carried the principles of our own Bevo- 
lution to a loftier height, and having opened bonndlesa 
hopes to mankind. By these harmless proceedings 
Burke's anger and scorn were aroused to a pitch which 
must seem to ua, as it seemed to not a few of his contem- 
poraries, singularly ont of all proportion to its causes 
Deeper things were doubtless in silent motion within tiJTu . 
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He Bet to work upon a denimciatioii of Prioe'e doctiiiieB, 
with a valooity th&t reminda xa of Aiutotle's compariBon 
of anger to the oTerhoety eerrant, who luiu off with all 
speed before he has listened to half the meaaafga. This 
was the origin of the Rejlecivm». The design grew as the 
writer went on. His imaginatioa took fiie ; his memory 
quickened a throng of impresBive aasooiations ; his excited 
vision rereoled to him a band of vain, petulant upstarts 
peneonting the ministers of a sacied religion, insulting a 
virtuoos and innocent sovereign, and coTering with humi- 
liation the aaguat daughter of the Casars ; his mind 
teemed with the sage muTimii of the philosophy of things 
established, and the piecepte of the gospel of order. Every 
courier that crossed the Channel supplied new material 
to his contempt and his alarm. He condemned the whole 
method and course of the French reforms. His judgment 
was in suq)enBe no more. He no longer distrusted ; he 
hated, despised, and b^sn to dread. 

Men soon began to whisper abroad that Bnrke thought 
ill of what was going on over the water. When it trans- 
pired that he was writing a pamphlet^ the world of letters 
was stirred with the liveliest expectation. The name of 
the author, the importance of the subject, and the singu- 
larity of his opinions, so Mackintosh informs us, aU in- 
flamed the pablic coriodty. 8oon after Faiiiament met 
for the session (1790), the army estimates were broi^t 
up. Fox criticised the increase of our forces, and inci- 
dentally hinted something in praise of the French army, 
which had shown that a man could be a soldier without 
ceasing to be a citizen. Some days afterwards the eulrject 
was revived, and Pitt, as well as Fox, avowed himself hope- 
ful of the good effect of the Revolution upon the order 
and government of France. Burke followed in a very 
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different vein, openly proclaiming that dislike and fear ol' 
the Bevolntion which waa to be the one ceaselees tefrEun of 
all that he spoke or wrote for the rest of his liie. He 
deplored Fox'a praise of the army Ibr breaking their lawfnl 
all^ianoe, and then he proceeded with ominooB worda to 
the effect that, if any friend of bis should concm in any 
meMTues which should tend to introduce auch a democracy 
M that of France, he would abandon his best friends and 
join with his worst enemies to oppose either the means or 
the end. This has unanimously been pronounced one of 
the most brilliant and efFective speeches that finrke ever 
made. Fox rose with distress on every feature, and 
made the often-quoted declaration of hie debt to Burke : — 
"If all the political information I have learned from 
books, all which I have gained from science, and all which 
my knowledge of the world and its affairs has tau^t me, 
were put into one scale, and the improvem^at which I 
have derived from my right honourable friend's instmction 
and conversation were placed in the other, I should be at 
a loss to decide to which to give the preference. I have 
learnt moiu from my right honourable friend, than from 
all the men with whom I ever conversed." AH seemed 
likely to end in a spirit of conoiliation, until Sheridan 
rose, and in the plaineat terms that he could find, expressed 
hia dissent from everything that Burke had aaid. Burke 
immediately renounced his friendship. For the first 
time in his life he found the sympathy of the Hoose 
vehemently on his side. 

In the following month (March, 1790) this nnpromisiiig 
incident was succeeded by an aberration which no ra- 
tional man will now undertake to defend. Fox brought 
forward a motion for the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts. He did this in accordance with a recent mg- 
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gestion of Burke's ovn, that he ahonld. atrengthen his 
political position by wiiming the support of the Dissenteis. 
Burke himself heul always denounced the Test Act u 
bad, and aa an abuse of sacred things. To the amazement 
of everybody, and to the infimte scartdal of his party, be 
now pionoonced the Dissenters to be disaffected citizens, 
and refdaed to relieve them. Well might Fox say that 
Burke's words had filled him with grief and shame. 

Meanwhile the great rhetorical fabric gradually arose. 
Burke revised, erased, moderated, strengthened, emphasized, 
wrote and re-wrote with indefatigable industry. With the 
manuscript constantly under his eyes, he lingered busily, 
pen in hand, over par^raphs and phrases, antitheses and 
apophthegms. The .fi^;Iec^um« was no snperb improvisation. 
Its composition recalls Falma Giovine's account of the 
mighty Titian's way of working ; how the master made 
his preparations with resolute strokes of a heavily-laden 
brush, and then turned his picture to the wall, and by- 
and-by resumed again, and then again and again, redress- 
ing, ai^ustiug moddling the light with a mb of his£nger, 
or dabbing a spot of dark colour into some comer witii a 
touch of his thumb, and finally working all his Bmiichea, 
contrasts, abruptneeses, into the glorious harmony that we 
know. Burke was so unwearied in this insatiable correo- 
tion and alteration, that the printer found it necessary, 
instead of making the changes marked npon the proof 
sheets, to set up the whole in type afiesh. The work 
was upon the easel for exactly a year. It was N^ovember 
( 1 790) before the result came into the hands of the public. 
It was a small octavo of three hundred and fifty-six pagee, 
in contents rather less than twice the present volume, 
bonnd in an unlettered wrapper of grey paper, and sold 
for five shillings. In less than twelve months it leaohed 
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its eleventh edition, and it has been compnted that not 
many ahort of thirty thousand copies were sold within 
the next six years. 

The fint cariosity had languished in the oonise of the long 
delay, bat it was revived in ite strongest force when the book 
itself appeared. A remarkable effect instantly followed. 
Before the lUfleetuma vaa published, the predominant 
sentiment in England had been one of mixed astonish- 
ment and sympathy. Pitt bad expressed this common 
mood both in the House of Commons and in private. It 
was impossiUe for England not to be amaied at the up- 
rinng of a nation whom they had been accustomed to 
think of as wUling slaves, and it was impossible for her, 
when the scene did not happen to be the American colo- 
nies or Ireland, not to profess good wishes for the cause 
of emancipatiou all over the world. Apart from the natotal 
admiration of a free people for a neighbooi struggling to 
be free, England saw no reason to lament a blow to a 
sovereign and a government who had itit«rfered on the 
side of hei insurgent colonies. To this easy state of mind 
Burke's book put an immediate end. At once, as contem- 
poraries assure as, it divided the nation into two partiefl. 
On both sides it precipitated opinion. With a long- 
resounding blast on his golden trumpet Burke had un- 
furled a new flag, and half the nation hniriod to rally to 
it — that half which had scouted his views on America, 
which had bitterly disliked his plan of Economic Reform, 
which had mocked his ideas on religions toleration, and 
which a moment before had hated and reviled him beyond 
all men living, for his fierce tenacity in the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings. The King said to everybody who 
came near him that the book was a good book, a veay 
good book, and evray gentleman ought to read it The 
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oniveisitiies began to think of offering the scailet gown ol 
their moBt honourable degree to the assailant of Price and 
the DieeenteiB. The gioat anny of the indolent good, the 
people who lead excellent livee and never use their reason, 
took violent alarm. The timorous, the weak-minded, the 
booted, were suddenly awakened to a sense of what they 
owed to themselves. Burke gave them the key which 
enabled them to interpret the Berolatiou in hannony with 
their osual ideas and their temperament. 

Reaction quickly rose to a high pitch. One preacher in a 
parish church in the neighbomhood of London celebrated 
the anniversary of the Restoration of King Charles II. by a 
sermon, in which the pains of eternal damnation were con- 
fidently promised to political disaffection. Bomilly, men- 
tioning to a Mend that the RefleeUons had got into a four- 
teenth edition, wondered whether Burke was not rather 
ashamed of his aaccess. It is when we come to the rank and 
file of reaction, that we find it hard to forgive the man of 
genius who made himself the organ of their selfishness, their 
timidity, and their blindness. We know, alas, that the 
parts of his writings on Frraioh affidrs to which they would 
fly, were not likely to be the parts which calm men 
now read with sympathy, but the scoldings, the staeam- 
ings, the unworthy vituperation with which, especially in 
the latest of them, he attacked everybody who took part 
in the Bevolution, from Condorcet and Lafayette down to 
Marat and Conthon. It was the feet of clay tbat they 
adored in their image, and not the head of fine gold and 
the breasts and the arms of silver. 

On the continent of Enrope the excitement was as great 
among the ruling classes as it was at home. Mirabeau, 
who had made Burke's acquaintance some years before in 
En^and, and even been his guest at Beaconsfield, now 
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made the Befiectums the text of more than one ttemendooa 
philippic Lonia XYL is aaid to have translated the hook 
into IVench vith his own hand. Catherine of Bnesia, 
Voltdn's adored Semiramis of the North, the bene&ctress 
of Diderot, the ready hdper of the philosophic party, 
pnssed hei congiatulationB on the great pontiff of the old 
Older, who now thondeied anathema against the philoso- 
phers and oU their works. 

It is important to remember the stags which the 
Bevolntion had reached, when Bnike was composing his 
attack npon it. The year 1790 was precisely the 
tame when the hopes of the best men in Fiance shone 
most brightly, and seemed most reasonable. There had 
been disorders, and Paris still had ferocity in her mien. 
But Bobeepiene was an obscnre figure on the back 
benches of the Assembly. Kobody had eyer heard of 
Danton. The name of Bepublic had never been so much 
as whispered. The Tfing atill believed that constitntional 
monarchy would leave hiin as much power as he desired. 
He had voluntarily gone to the National Assembly, and 
in simple language had eshoited them all to imitate his 
example by professiDg the single opinion, the single 
interest, the single wish — attachment to the new consti- 
tation, and ardent desire for the peace and happiness of 
France. The clei^, it is tme, were violently irritated by 
the spoliation of theii goods, and the nobles bad crossed 
the Bhine, to brood impotently in the safety of Goblenz 
over projects of a bloody revei^ npon their country. 
But France, meanwhile, paid little heed either to the 
anger of the cleigy or the menaces of the enugiant 
nobles, and at the very moment when Burke was writing 
his most sombre pages, Paris and the piovincee were cele- 
brating with tiansporU of joy and enthnsiasm the civia 
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oath, tlte fedeiation, the lestoiation of concord to the bnd, 
the final establishment of freedom and justice in a regene- 
rated France. This was the happy scene over which Burke 
saddenly stretched out the right arm of an inspired 
prophet, pointing to the cloud of thunder and daikness 
that was gathering on the Mils, and proclaiming to thnn 
the doom that had been written upon the wail by the 
fingeis of an inexorable hand, It is no wonder that 
when the clond huist and the doom was fulfilled, men 
tamed to Burke, as they went of old to Ahithophel, 
whose counsel was as if a man had inqnired of the oracle 
of God. 

It ie not to our purpose to discuss all the propositions 
advanced in the Refieciume, much less to reply to them. 
The book is like some temjde, by whose stmcture and 
design we allow ouiselves to be impressed, without being 
careful to measure the precise truth or fitness of the 
worship to which it was consecrated by its first founders. 
Just as the student of the Politics of Aristotle may 
well accept aU the wisdom of it, withont carii^ to 
protest at every tnm gainst siayery as the basis of a 
society, so we may well cherish aU the wisdom of the 
Refiectiona, at this distance of time, without marking as a 
rubric on every page that half of these impressive foimuhe 
and inspiring declamations were irrelevant to the occasion 
which called them forth, and exercised for the hour an 
influence that was purely mischievona. Time permits to 
OS this profitable lenity. In reading this, the first of his 
invectives, it is important for the sake of clearness of 
judgment to put from our minds the practical policy 
which Burke afterwards so untiringly urged upon his 
coantzymeu. As yet there is no exhortation to England 
to interfere. We still listen to the voice of the states- 
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man, and aie not deafened by the passionate cries of the 
pieacher of a crnsade. When Burke wrote the ReflecUoru, 
he was jostified in critiDising the Kevolution as an ex- 
traordinary moTement, bnt still a movement piofeBsiiig 
to be conducted on the principles of rational and practi- 
cable politics. They were the principles to which com- 
petent onlookers like Jefferson and Morris had expected 
the Assembly to conform, but to which the Assembly 
never conformed for an instant. It was on the principles 
of rational politics that Fox and Sheridan admired it. 
On these principles Burke condemned It. He declaied 
that the methoila of the Constituent Assembly, op to the 
snmmei of 1790, were uig'ust, precipitate, destractiTe, and 
without stability. Men had chosen to hnild their house 
on the sands, and the winds and the seas would speedily 
beat against it and oTertbrow it. 

His prophecy was fulfilled to the letter. What is 
still more important for the credit of his fores^t is, that 
not only did his prophecy come true, but it came true for 
the reasons that he had fixed upon. It was, for instance, 
the constitution of the Church, in which Burke saw the 
worst of the many bad mistakes of the Assembly. History, 
now slowly shaking herself free &om the passions of a 
century, agrees that the civil constitution of the deigy 
was the measure which, more than any other, decisively 
put an end to whatever hopes there m^ht have been of 
a peaceful transition &om ^he old order to the new. A 
still more striking piece of foresight is the prediction 
of &e despotism of the Ifapoleonic Empire. Burke 
had compared the levelling policy of the Assembly in 
their geometrical division of the departments, and their 
isolation &om one another of the bodies of the state, to the 
treatment which a conquered country receives at the hands 
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of its conquerois. Like Bonums in Onece or Macedoii, the 
PrandL innovatore had destroyed the bonds of union, ondei 
colour of providing for the independence of each of their 
cities. " If the present project of a Eepublic ahoold fiul," 
Bnrke aaid, with a prescience really profound, "all secn- 
lities to a moderate freedom foil with it. All the indirect 
restraints which mitigate despotism are removed; inaomuch 
that, if monarchy ahoold ever again obtain an entire ascen- 
dancy in France under this or any other dynasty, it will 
probably be, if not voluntarily tempered at setting out by 
the wise and virtuous counsels of the prince, the most 
completely arbitrary power that ever appeared on earth." 
Almost at the same moment Miraheau was secretly writing 
to the £ing, that their plan of reducing all citizens to a 
single class would have delighted Bichelieu. This equal 
snr&oe, he said, focilitBteB the exercise of power, and many 
leigns in an absolute government would not have done as 
mncb as this single year of revolution, for the royal 
authority. Time showed that Burke and Mirabeaa were 
right 

History ratifies nearly all Burke's strictures on the levity 
and precipitancy of the first set of actors in the revolu- 
tionary drama. No part of the Rejleetiont is more ener- 
getic than the denunciation of geometric and literary 
methods ; and these are just what the modern ezplraei 
hite upon, as one of the fotal secrets of the catastrophe. 
De Tocqneville's chapter on the causes which made literary 
men tlie principal persons in France, and the effect which 
this had upon the Bevolution (Bk. iii. ch, i), is only a 
little too cold to be able to pass for Burke's own. Quinet's 
work on the Bevolution is one long sermon, full of elo- 
quence and cogency, upon the incapacity and blindness 
of the men who undertook the conduct of a tremendous 
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criais upon mere litoiaiy metlioda, withoot the iuoiaI 
courage to obey the logic of their beliefs, with the stadent's 
iguoTance of the B^ei passion tmd rapid imagination of 
miiltitndea of men, with the pedant's misappieciation of a 
people, of whom it has been said by one of themselTes, 
that there never was a nation more led by its sensatioDs, 
and leas by ite ptinciplea. Comte, again, points impres- 
aively to the Revolution aa the period which iUostntea 
more dodslvelj than another, the peril of confounding the 
two great functionB of speculation and political action : 
and he speaks with just reprobation of the piepOBtenma 
idea in the philosophic politicians of the epoch, that 
society was at their disposal, independent of its past 
development, devoid of inherent impulses, and easily 
capable of being morally rageneiated by the mere modi- 
fication of legislative rules. 

What then was it that, in the midst of so much per- 
spicacity as to detail, blinded Buike at the time when he 
wrote the Befleetunu, to the true nature of the movement t 
Is it not this, that he judges the Revolution as the solution 
of a merely political question 1 If the Revolution had 
been merely political, his judgment would have been 
adequate. The question was much deeper. It was a 
social question that burned under the surface of what 
seemed no more than a modification of external artange- 
menta. That Burke was alive to the existence of social 
problems, and that he was even tormented by them, we 
know &om an incidental passage in the Refiections. Then 
he tells UB how often he had reflected, and never reflected 
without feeling, upon the innumerable servile and degrading 
occupations to which by the social economy so many 
wratohes are inevitably doomed. He had pondered 
whether there could be any means of rescuing theae 
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unhappy people from their miserable indastry, without 
disturbing the uatuial cooise of things, and impeding the 
great wheel of diculation which is turned by their labour. 
This is the vein of that striking passage in hia first com- 
position, whioh I have already quoted (p. 16). Burke 
did not yet see, and probably never saw, that one key to 
the eveuta which astonished and exasperated him, was 
simply that the persons nioat nigendy concerned had 
taken the riddle which perplexed him, into their own 
hands, and had in fiery earnest set about their own 
deliverance. The pith of the Revolution, up to 1790, 
was less the politicat constitution, of which Bnrke says so 
much and ao much that is true, than the social and econo- 
mic transfonuation, of which he says so little. It was not 
a question of the power of the King, or the measure of aji 
electoral oiroumacription, that made the Revolution ; it was 
the iniquitous distribatiou of the taxes, the scoorge of 
the mihtia service, the scourge of the road service, the 
destructive tyranny exercised in the vast preserves of 
wild game, the vexatious rights and imposts of the lords 
of manors, and all the other odious burdens and heavy 
impediments on the prosperity of the thrifty and indus- 
trious part of the nation. If he had seen ever so clearly 
that one of &e most important sides of the Hevolution 
in progress was the rescue of the tiller of the soil, Burke 
would stUl doubtless have viewed events with bitter sus. 
picion. For the process could not be executed without 
disturbing the natural course of things, and without 
violating hia principle that aU changes should find us 
with our minds tenacious of justice and tender of pro- 
perty. A closer examination than he chose to give, of 
the current administration alike of justice and of property 
under the old system, would have explained to him that 
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uk hour hod come in which th« spirit of property and of 
jnatice compelled a sapetBessioii of the letter. 

If Bnrke had insisted on rigidly keeping aeneihility to 
the VTongs of the French people out of the discussion, on 
the ground that the whole Bulg'ect was one for poeitiTe 
knowledge and logical inference, his position would have 
been intelligible and defensible. He followed no such 
couree. His pleading turns constantly to argnmenta 
from feeling ; hut it ie always to feeling on one side, and 
to a senaihilitj that is only alive to the consecrated fores 
of historic aeaociations. How much pure and uncontrolled 
emotion had to do with what ought to have been the 
reasoned judgments of his undeiBtanding, we know on his 
own evidence. He had sent the pioof-«heets of a part of 
his book to Sir Philip Francis. They contained the 
famous pass^ describing the Fiench Queen as he had 
seen her seTentoen years before at Versailles. Francis 
bluntly wrote to him that, in his opinion, all Burke's 
eloquence about Marie Antoinette was no better than pure 
foppery, and he referred to the Queen herself as no better 
than Messalina. Burke was bo excited by this, that his 
son, in a rather of&cious letter, begged Francis not to 
repeat such stimulating remonstrance. What is interest- 
ing in the incident is Burke's own reply. He knew 
nothing, he said, of the story of Messalina, and declined 
the obligation of proving judicially the virtues of all those 
whom he saw suffering wrong and contumely, before he 
endeavoured to interest others in their sufferings, and 
before endeavouring to kindle horror against midnight 
assassins at backstairs and their more wicked abettors in 
pnlpits. And then he went on, " I tell you ^aia 
that the recollection of the manner in which I saw the 
Queen of Fiance in the year 1774 [1773], and the con- 
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trast between that brilliancy, aplendoui, and beauty, with 
the prostrate honuige of a nation to bei, and the abomiiH 
able acene of 1789 which I was describing, did draw 
tears from me and wetted my papei. These tears came 
again into my eyes almost as often as I looked at the 
description — they may again." 

The answer was obvious. It was well to pity the un- 
merited agoniee of Marie Antoinette, thot^h aa yet, we 
must remember, she had sufTeied nothing beyond the iu< 
dignities of the days of October at Yereailles. But did 
not the piottsoted ^^nies of a nation deaeive the tribute 
of a teart As Paine asked, were men to weep over the 
plum^e, and foi^t the dying birdi The bulk of the 
people must labour, Burke told them, "to obtain what by 
labour can be obtained ; and when they find, as they 
commonly do, the success diaptopottioned to the eudea> 
vour, they mnst be taught their consolation in the final 
proportions of eternal justica" When we learn that a 
Lyons silk weaver, working as hard as he could for over 
seventeen houra a day, could not earn money enough to 
procure the most bare and urgent necessaries of subsist- 
ence, we may know with what benignity of brow eternal 
justice most have presented herself in the garret of 
that hapless wretch. It was no idle abstraction, no meta- 
physical right of man for which the French cried, but 
only the practical right of being permitted, by their own 
toil, to save themselves and the little ones about their 
knees &om hunger and cruel death. The mainmortabh 
serfs of ecclesiastics are variously said to have been a 
million and a million and a half at the time of the Revo- 
lution. Burke's horror, as he thoi^ht of the priests and 
prelates who left palaces and dignities to earn a scanty 
living by the drudgery of teaching their language in 
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strange l&nds, Bhonld hare been alleviated by the thought 
that a million or njoA of men weie teacned from ghastly 
material misery. Aw we to be so oTerwhelmed with sor- 
low over the pitifol destiny of the men of exalted rank and 
sacred fimction, aa to have no teais for the forty thousand 
Ber& in the gorges of the Jura, who were held in dead- 
hand by the Bishop of Saint-Claude t 

The simple trath is that Burke did not know enoi^h 
of the snl^'ect abont which he was writing. When he 
said, for instance, that the French before 1789 poesesaed 
all tiie elements of a constitation that might bo made 
nearly as good as conld be wished, he said what many of 
his contemporaries knew, and what alt subsequent inreati- 
gation and meditation have ptored, to be recklessly ill-con- 
eidered and untrue. As to the socifd state of France, his 
information was still worse. He saw the dangers and dis- 
orders of the new system, but he saw a yery little way 
indeed into the more cmel dangers and disorders of the old. 
Mackintosh replied to the BsfiecHong with manliness and 
temperance in the ViadicieB QalliaB. Thomas Paine 
replied to them with an energy, courage, and eloquence 
worthy of his canse, in the RighU <^ Man. But the 
substantial and decielTe reply to Burke came from his 
former correspondent, the fiitmer at Bradfield in Suffolk. 
Arttkur Young published hia Traveh in France some 
eighteen months after the Rejleetiont (1792), and the 
pages of the twenty-first chapter in which he closes his 
performance, ss a luminous criticism of the most impor- 
tant side of the Bevolation, are worth a hundred times 
more than Burke, Mackintosh, and Faine all put together. 
Toung afterwards became panic-stricken, but hia book re- 
mained. There the writer plainly enumeiatos without 
trope or invective the intolemble burdens under which 
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the great mass oi the French people had for long yean been 
groaning. It was the removal of these burdens that made 
the reiy heart's coie of the Berolntion, and gave to 
Fnnce that new life which so boos astonished and 
tenified Europe. Yet Burke seems profoundly nncou- 
sdoos of the whole of them. He even boldly aaserta that, 
when the eereral orders met in their bailli^es in 1789, to 
choose their representatives and draw up theii grievances 
and instractions, in no one of these insbuctions did they 
charge,or even hint at, any of those things which had drawn 
upon the usurping Assembly the detestation of the rational 
part of mankind. He could not have made a more enor- 
mous blunder. There was not a single great change 
made by the Assembly, which had not been demanded in 
the lists of grievances that had been sent np by the 
nation to Yetsaillee. The division of the kingdom into 
districts, and the proportionii^ of the representation 
to taxes and population; the suppression of the intendants ; 
the suppression of all monks and the sale of their goods 
and estates ; the abolition of feudal rights, duties and 
services ; the alienation of the King's domains ; the demo- 
lition of the Bastille ; these and all else were in t^e ptayeis 
of bnlf the petitions that the country had laid at the feet 
of the King. 

If this were merely an incidental blunder in a fact, it 
might be of no importance. But it was a blunder which 
went to the very root of the discussion. The iaot that 
France was now at the back of the Assembly, inspiring 
its counsels and ratifying its decrees, was the cardinal 
element, and that is the fact which at this stage Burke 
systematically ignored. That he should have so ignored 
it, left him in a curious position, for it left him without 
any rational explanation of the sources of the policy whi<4l 
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kindled, his iudignatioii and contempt. A publicist can 
never be butb of his position, until be can explain to him- 
oeU even w^hat he does not wish to justify to othen. 
Buike thooght it enongh to dwell npon the immense 
nombet of lawyers in the Aueuibl;, and to show that 
lawysTB are natimilly bad Btatesmen. He did not look 
the state of things steadily in the &oe. It was no easy 
thing to do, bnt Burke was a man who ought to 
have done it. He set all down to the ignorance, folly, 
and wickedness of the French leaders. This was as 
shallow as the way in which bis enemies, the i^ulo- 
sopbeis, nsad to set down tiie enperstition of eighteen 
cantoiies to the craft of prieets, and all defects in the 
government of Eoiope to the cruelty of tyrants. How it 
came about that prieeta and tyrants acquired their irresis- 
tible power over men's minds, tbey never inquired. And 
Burke never inqviiied into the enthusiastic acquiescence 
of the nation, and, what was most remarkable of all, 
the acquiescence of the army, in the strong measniea 
of the Assembly. Burke was in truth so appalled 
by the magnitude of the enterprise on which Fiance 
had embarked, that he utt^y forgot for once the necestdty 
in political afiairs, of seriously understanding the origi- 
nating conditions of things. He was strangely content 
with the explanations that came from the malignants 
at Coblenz, and he actually told Francis that he charged 
the disorders not on ^e mob, but on the Duke of 
of Orleans and Miiabeau, on Bamave and Bailly, on 
lAmeth and La&yette, who hod spent immense sums 
of money, and used innumerable arts, to stir up the 
populace throughout France to the commission of the 
enormitiea that were shocking the conscience of Europe. 
His invagination btoke loose. His practical reason was 
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mastered by aomething th&t waa deeper in him than 
reaeon. 

ThJa brings me to remark a really singnlor trait. In 
spite of the predominance of piactiool sagacity, of the 
habits and spirit of public buainess, of vigoroos actuality 
in Burke's obaiactei, yet at the bottom of all hla thoughts 
about commtmities and governments there lay a certain mys- 
ticism. It was no irony, no liteiaty trope, when he talked 
of OUT having tanght the American husbandman " piously 
to believe in the mysterions virtae of ^vax and parchment," 
He VH8 osing no idle epithet, when he described the 
disposition of a stupendous wisdom, " monldii^ together 
the great mysterioos incorporation of the human race." 
To him there actually was an element of mystery in the 
cohesion of men in societies, in political obedience, in the 
sanctity of contract ; in all that &bric of law and charter 
and obligation, whether written or unwritten, which is the 
sheltering bolwaik between civilization and barbaTiam. 
When reason and hiatoiy had contributed all that they 
could to the explanation, it seemed to him. as if the vital 
force, the secret of organization, the binding framework, 
must slill come from the impenetrable i^ona beyond 
reasoning and beyond history. There was another great 
conservative writer of that age, whose genius waa aroused 
into a protest against the revolutionary spirit, oe vehement 
as Burke's. This was Joseph de Maiatre, one of the most 
learned, witty, and acute of all reactionary philoaophera. 
De Uaistre wrote a book on the Generative Principle of 
FoUtioal Constitutions. He could only find this principle 
in the operation of occnlt and supematntal forces, pro- 
ducing the half-divine legislators who figure mysteriously 
in the early history of nations. Hence he held, and with 
astonishing ingenuity enforced, the doctrine that nothing 
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elae could delivei Europe from the Satuiio foioea of rero- 
lation — Le need the woid Satanic in all literal serionBneea 
— save the diTinely mspired eaprenuicy of the Pope, TSo 
natoial opentdotu eeemed at all adeqiute either to pio 
dace or to maintain the mairel of a coherent society. 
We are leminded of a professor who, in the fimtastic 
da^ of gecAogj, explained the FyTsmids of Egypt to 
be the remains of a volcanio eruption, which had forced 
its way upwards by a slow and stately motion; the 
hieroglyphs were cryatalline foimationB ; and the abaft of 
the great Pyramid was the air-hde of a volcano. De 
Uaistre preferred a similar explanation of the monBtcons 
atrtLotaree of modem society. The hand of man could 
never have learad, and could noTer apbold them. If we 
cannot say that Buike labonied in constant travail with 
the same perplexity, it is at least tme that be waa keenly 
alive to it, and that one of the reasons why he dreaded to 
see a finger laid upon a single stone of a single political 
edifice, was his conscionsnesB that he saw no answer to 
the peipetnal enigma bow any of these edifices had ever 
bean built, and bow the passion, violence, and wayward- 
ness of the natural man had ever been persuaded to bow 
their necks to the strong yoke of a common social disci- 
pline. Never was mysticism more unseasonable; never 
was an hour when men needed more carefully to remember 
Burke's own wise practical precept, when he was talking 
abont the British role in India, that we most throw a 
sacred veil over the b^innings of government Many 
woes might perhaps have been saved to Europe, if 
Burke bad applied this maxim to the government of the 
new France. 

Much has always been said about the inconsiBtency be- 
tween Burke's enmity to the Bevolntion and bis enmity to 
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Lord ^oTth in one set of ciicomstances, and to WaireD 
HafitingB in anothei. Th.e pamphleteeiB of the day made 
seloctiona from the apeecbea and tracts of hia happier tim^ 
and the seeming oontraet had its effect. Uore candid oppo- 
nent admitted than, aa all competent peisons admit now, 
that the incomdcrtency was metdj verbal and enpeificiaL 
WaUon, the Bishop of Llandaff, was only one of many 
who obserred very early that this was the munistakable 
temper of Burke's mind. " I admired, as everybody did," 
he Baid, " the talents, hnt not the principles of Mr. Burke ; 
his opposition to the Clerical Petition [for relaxation of 
aabecnption, 1772], firet excited my suspicion of bis being 
a High Charchman in religion, and a Tory, perhape an 
aristocratic Tory, in the state." Biirke had indeed never 
been anything else than a conservative. He was like 
Falkland, who bad bitterly assailed Strafford and Finch 
on the same principles on which, after the ontbre^ of the 
civil war, he consented to be secretary of state to Sing 
Charles. Coleridge is borne out by a hundred paasagee, 
when he says that in Borke'e writinge at the b^:innii^ of 
the American Kevolution and in those at the b^ioning of 
the French Revolution, the principles are the same and 
the deductions are the same ; the practical inferences are 
ahuost opposite in the one case from those drawn in the 
other, yet in both equally legitimate. It would be better 
to say that they would have been equally legitimate, if 
Burke had been as right in his facts, and as ample in bis 
knowledge in the case of France, as he was in the case of 
America. We feel, indeed, that partly from want of this 
knowledge, he has gone too f&t from some of the wise 
maxims of an earlier time. What has become of the 
doctrine that all great public coUectJons of men — he 
was then speaking of the House of Commons — " possees 
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ft marked love of virtae and an abhorrence of vice."' Wliy 
was the French Aaaemhly not to have the benefit of thia 
admiiaUe genendieation 1 What has become of all those 
nyings about the presamption, in all disputes between 
nations and ntlen, " being at least apon a par in favour of 
the people ;" and a populace never rebelling from pas- 
eion for attack, but &om impatience of enfferingt And 
where is now that strong dictum, in the letter to the 
Sherifis of Bristol, that " general rebellions and revolts of 
a whole people never were meouraged, now or at any 
time ; they are always provoked " 1 

When all these things have been noted, to hold 
a man to bis formulae without reference to their 
special application, ie pore pedantry. Bnrke was the 
last man to lay down any poUtical proposition not sub- 
ject to the ever varying interpretation of cirenmstancee, 
and independently of the particnlar nse which was to be 
made of it. Kothing universal, be had always said, can 
be rationally affiimed on any moral or political subject 
The lines of morality, again, are never ideal lines of mathe- 
matics, but are broad and deep as well as long, admittii^ 
of exceptions, and demanding modifications. " These ex- 
ceptions and modifications ate made, not by the process of 
logic, but by the roles of prudence. Prudence ia not only 
first in rank of the virtues, political and moral, hut she is 
the director, the regulator, the standard of them all. As 
no moral questions ore ever abstract questions, this, before 
I judge upon any abstract proposition, must be embodied 
in ciicumstancee ; for, since things are right and wrong, 
morally speaking, only by theii relation and connection 
with other things, this very question of what it is politi- 
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cally i^t to grant, depends upon ite relation to ita 
effects." " Oircmnstances," lie says, never veary of lay- 
ing down his great notion of political method, " give, in 
reality, to every political principle ite distinguishing 
colonr and diBcriminating effect The circnmstances are 
what render every civil and political scheme beneficial or 
obnoxions to mankind." 

This is at once the weapon with which he would have 
defended hia own consifltency, and attacked the abeolute 
proceedings in Prance. He changed his front, but he 
never changed his ground. He was not more passionate 
against the proscription in France, than he had been 
against the suspension of Habeas Corpus in the American 
war. "I flatter myself," he said in the Refiectimtg, 
" that I love a manl>', moral, r«gulated liberty," Ten 
years before he had said, " The liberty, the only liberty 
I mean, ie a liberty connected with order." The court 
tried to regulate liberty too severely. It found in him 
an inflexible opponent. Dema^:^es tried to remove 
the r^ulations of liberty. Tisay encountered in him the 
bitterest and most unceasing of all remonstrants. The 
arbitrary majority in the House of Commons forgot for 
whose benefit they held power, from whom they derived 
their authority, aud in what description of government it 
was that they had a place. Burke was the most valiant 
and strenuous champion in the ranks of the independent 
minority. He withstood to the face the King and the 
King's friends. He withstood to the face Charles Fox and 
the Friends of tiie People. He may have been wrong in 
both, or in aither, but it is unreasonable to tell us that he 
turned back in his course ; that he was a revoIutioniBt in 
1770, and a reactionist in 1790 ; that he was in his sane 
mind when he opposed the supremacy of the Court, but 
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that hia leaeon was tott«riBg when he opposed the 
mpremacy of the Fauboiu^ Saiut Antoine. 

There is no part of Buike's career at which we may not 
find evidence of his instinctive and undyii^ lepi^nauce 
to the critical or revolutioiiaiy epiiit and all its works. 
From the eatly days when he had parodied Bolingbroke, 
down to the later time when he denounced Condorcet as 
a fiinatical atheist, with " every disposition to the lowest 
as well as the highest and most determined viUanies," he 
invaiiably suspected or denounced everybody, virtuous 
or vicious, h^h-minded or ignoble, who inqniied with 
too keen a scratiny into the foundations of moials, of 
religion, of social order. To examine with a curious or 
un&Toutable eye the hoses of established opinions, was to 
show a leaning to anarchy, to atheism, or to unbridled 
libertinism. Already we have seen how, three years after 
the publication of his ThoughU on the Present DiaoontenU, 
and seventeen years before the composition of the Beflee- 
tima, he denounced the philosophers with a fervour and 
a vehemence which he never afterwards surpassed. When 
a few of the dei^ petitioned to be relieved from some of 
the severities of subscription, he had resisted them on 
the bold ground that the truth of a proposition deserves 
less attention, than the effect of adherence to it upon the 
established order of things. " I will not entra into the 
question," he told the House of Commons, "how mnoh 
troth is preferable to peace. Perhaps truth may be fiur 
better. But as we have scarcely ever the same ceriiainty 
in the one that we have in the other, I would, unless the 
truth were evident indeed, hold fast to peace." In that 
intellectual restlessnees, to which the world is so deeply 
indebted, Burke could recognize but scanty merit Him- 
self the moet industrious and active-nmided of men, ha 
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waa ever aobor in cntting the chann«la of his activitj, 
and he would have had others eqoallf moderate. Fer- 
oeiving that plain and righteous condact ia the end of life 
in this world, he prayed men not to be over-carioiiB in 
Manshing for, and handling, and again handling, tlie 
theoretic base on whioh the preiogatiTee of virtue repose. 
Provided that there waa peac«, that ie to say, so much 
of fail happiness and content as is compatible with the 
GonditionB of the human lot, Burke felt that a too great 
inquisitiTeness as to its foundations was not only idle bat 
cruel 

If the world continues to read the Ae^Acttotw, and reads it 
widi a new admiration that is not dixaiuished by the fact 
that on tiie special issue its tendency is every day mote 
deariy discerned to have been misleading, we may be euie 
that it is not for the sake of suob things as the precise 
character of the Bevolution of 1688, where, for that mat- 
ter, constitutional writers have shown abundantly that 
Burke was nearly as much in the wrong as Dr. Sacheverell. 
Nor has the book lived merely by its gorgeous rhetoric 
and high emotions, though these have been contribnting 
elements. It lives because it contains a sentiment, a 
method, a set of informal principles, which, awakened into 
new life after the Bevolution, rapidly transformed the 
current ways of thinking and feeling about all the most 
serious objects of ooi attention, and have powerfoUy 
helped to give a richer substance to all modem litentnie. 
In the Befieetiong we have the first great sign that the 
ideas on govemmant and philosophy which Locke had 
been the chief agent in setting into European circulation, 
and which had carried all triumphantly before them 
throughout the century, did not comprehend the whole 
tmth nor the deepest truth about human character — the 
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ralatioiu of men and the union of men in eodety. It has 
often "beoa said that the armonty from which the French 
philosophen of the eighteenth centmy hoirowed their 
weapoiu, was iiimished from England, and it may be added 
us truly that the reaction ogainat that whole scheme of 
thought came from England. In one sense we may call the 
B^fteetUms a political pamphlet, hut it is much mote than 
this, jost as the movement against which it was levelled 
was mnch more than a political movement. The Bevolii- 
tion lested on a philosophy, and Burke confronted it with 
an antagonistic philosophy. Those are bat superficial 
leaders who fail to see at how many points Burke, while 
aeemii^ only to deal with the French monarchy and the 
British constitution, with Dr. Price and Uorie Antoinette, 
was in feet, and exactly because he dealt with them in the 
comprehemiive spirit of true philosophy, turning men's 
minds to on attitude from which not only the political 
incidents of the hour, but the cuitent ideas about religion, 
psycholc^, the very nature of human knowledge, would 
alt be seen in a changed light and clothed in new colour. 
All really profound speculation about society comes in 
time to touch the heart of every other oliject of specula- 
tion, not by directly contributing new truths or directly 
corroboiating old ones, but by setting men to consider the 
consequences to life of different opinions on these ahstrftct 
subjects, and their relations to the great paramount in- 
terests of society, howerer those interests may happen at 
the time to be conceived. Burke's book marks a tumii^ 
point in literaiy history, because it was the signal for 
that reaction over the whole field of thought^ into which 
the Revolution drove many of the finest minds of the 
next generation, by showing the supposed consequences irf 
pure individualistic rationalism. 
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We need not attempt to work out the detula of this ex- 
tension ot a political roaction into a univeraal reaction in 
philoeophy and poetry. Any one may easily think ont 
f ot himeelf what conseqoences in act and thought, as well 
as in government, would be likely to flow, foi example, 
£tom one of the moat permanently admirable sides of 
Burke's teaching—his leapeot for the collectiTe reason 
of men, and his sense of the imposBibiJity in politics 
and moials of oonaidaring the individnal apart from 
the expedenoe of the race. " We are afraid," he says, 
" to put men to live and trade each on hie own private 
stock of reason, because we suspect that this stock in each . 
man is small, and that the individuals would do better to 
avail themselves of the general bank and capital of nations 
and of ages. Many of our men of gpecuiati&n, imtead of 
easplodmg general prgudieet, employ their gagacity to dia- 
cover the latent madom lohieh prevails in them. If they 
find what they seek, and they seldom fail, they think it 
more wise to continue the prejudice with the reason in- 
volved, than to cast away the coat of prqudice, and to 
leave nothing but the naked reason : because pr^ndice 
with its reason has a motive to give action to that reason, 
and an affection which will give it peimauence. Frqudice 
is of ready application in the emergency j it previously 
engages the mind in a steady course of wisdom and virtue, 
and does not leave the man hesitating in the moment of 
decision, sceptical, puzzled, and unresolved. Prejudice 
renders a man's virtue his habit, and not a series of un- 
connected acta. Through just pr^udice, his duty becomes 
a part of his nature." Is not this to say, in other words, 
that in every man the substantial foundations of action 
consist of the accumulated layras which various generations 
of anoestors have placed for him ; that the greater part of 
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OUT sentiinBiitB act moit efiectdvely vhen they act most 
mechanically, and by tiie methods of aa unquestioned 
system; that althongh no role of condnot oi spring of 
action ought to endnie, which does not repose in Bound 
reason, yet this naked reason is in itself a lees effectiTe 
means of inflnencii^; action, than when it exists as one 
part of a fabric of ancieat and endeared association P 
Interpreted by a mobile genius, and expanded by a poetic 
imagination, all this became the foundation from which 
the philosophy of Coleridge started, and, as Will has 
shown in a famous rasay, Coleridge was the great apostle 
of the c<niaervadTe spirit in England in its best foim. 

Though Burke here, no donbt, found a tme base for the 
philosophy of order, yet perhaps Condoroet or Bamave 
might bare justly asked him whether, when we thus realize 
the strong and inunovaUe foundations which are laid in onr 
character before we are bom, then could be any occasion, 
as a matter of fact^ for that vehement alarm which moved 
Boike lest a few lawyers, by a score of parchment decrees, 
should overthrow the venerated sentiments of Europe about 
justice and about proper^ 1 Should be not have known 
better than most men the force of the self-protecting 
elements of society 1 

This is not a convenient place for discussing the issues 
between the school of order and the school of prograsa. 
It is enough to have marked Burke's position in one of 
them. The BefiecHona places him among the great Conser- 
vatives of history. Perhaps the only EngliE^iman with 
whom in this respect be may be compared, is 8ii Thomas 
More, that virtuous and eloquent reaotionist of the six- 
teenth century. More abounded in light, in intellectual 
interests, in single-minded core for the common weal. He 
s any man of his time for the improved 
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ordering of tlie Clmich, but he ooold not andnre that 
refonnation should be booght at the price of bt«akii^ up 
the aiudBnt Bpmtnal muty of Europe. He was willing to 
slay and be alaiii rather than he would tolerate the de- 
stTDfition of the old &ith, or assent to the violence of the 
new statecraft. He viewed Thomas Cromwell's policy of 
reformatioD, jost as Burke viewed Mirabean's policy of revo- 
Intion. Burke too, we may he very sore, would as willingly 
have sent Mirabean and BaiUy to prison or the block as 
Mon sent Phillips to the Tow^ and Bainham to the st^e. 
For neither More nor Bnike was of the gentle contemplative 
spirit, which the firet disorder of a new society just bnist- 
ing into life merely oTershadows with saddenii^; regrets 
and poetic gloom. The old baimony was to them so bonnd 
np with the purpose and meaning of life, that to wage ac- 
tive battle for the gods of their reverence was the inesiatible 
instinct of self-preBcrvation. More had an exouee which 
Bnrke had not, for the principle of persecation was ac- 
cepted by the beet minds of the sixteenth century, bnt by 
the beat minds of the eighteenth it was emphatically 
repudiated. 

Anotiier ilhutrious name of Burke's own eta rises to 
OUT lips, as we ponder mentally ttis too scant? list of those 
who have essayed the great and hardy task of leconcih'ng 
Older with progress, Tni^ is even a more imposing 
figure than Buike himself. The impression made npon 
us by the pair is indeed very different, for Tui^t was 
austere, reserved, distant, a man of many silences and 
much suspense ; while Burke, as wa know, was imagina- 
tive, exuberant, unrestrained, and, like some of the greatest 
actors on the stage of human afiadis, he had associated 
his own personality with the prevalence of tight ideas and 
good influences. In Turgot, on the other hand, we dis- 
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cem something of the isolation, the Btenmess, the disdain- 
fol meUneholy of Tacitna. He even risea out of the eager, 
bnstliiig, shriU-tongned crowd of the Voltairean ^e with 
some of that austere moral indignation and hai^hty 
aatoniahment, with which Dante had watched the stub- 
bom ways of men centuries before. On one side Tuigot 
shaied the conBeiratiBm of Burke, though, perhaps, he 
would hardly have given it that name. He habitually 
corrected the headlong insistence of the revolutionary 
philoaopbers, his Mends, by reminding them that neither 
pity, nor benevolence, nor hope can ever dispense with 
justice ; and he could never endure to hear of gieat ohangee 
being wrought at the cost of this sovereign quality. Like 
Burke, he held iast to the doctrine that everything must 
be done for the multitude, but nothing by them. Like 
Buike, he realized bow dose are the links that bind the 
snccessive generationB of men, and make up the long chain 
of human history. Like Burke, he never believed that 
the human mind has any spontaneous inclination to wel- 
come pure truth. Here, however, is visible between them a 
hard line of division. It is not error, said Turgot, which 
opposes the progress of truth ; it is indolence, obstinacy, 
and the spirit of routine. But then Turgot eigoined upon 
ua to make it t^ aim of life to do battle in ourselves and 
others with all this indolence, obstinacy, and spirit of 
routine in the world ; while Burke, on the contrary, gave 
to these bad things gentler names, he surrounded them 
with the picturesque associations of the past, and in the 
great world-ciieis of his time he threw all his passion and 
all his genius on their side. Will any reader doubt which 
of these two types of the school of order and justice, 
both of them noble, is the more valuable for the race, and 
the worthier and more stimulating ideal for the individual 1 
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It 18 not oertam that Buike was not Bometimes for 
a moment Btartled by the saspicion that he might ua- 
awaiee be fighting agaioat the truth. In the midst 
of flamii^ and bitter pages, we nov and again feel 
a cool breath from the distant r^on of a half-pensive 
tolerance. " I do not think," he eays at the close of the 
Refieetiom, to the person to whom they were addresaed, 
" that my sentiments ate likely to alter yoore. I do not 
know that they ought. Yon are young ; yon cannot goide, 
but must follow, the fortune of your country. But hero- 
after they may be of some use to you, in some fiitoie form 
which yooi conunonwealth may take. In the present it 
can hardly remain ; bat before its final settlement, it may 
be obliged to pass, as one of our poets says, ' through great 
Torietiee of untried being,' and in all its trans migration^ 
to be purified by fiie and blood." 

He felt in the midst of his hate that what he took for 
seethii^ chaos, might after all be the struggle upwards of 
the germs of order. Among the later words that be wrote 
on the Eerolntion were these : — " If a great chai^ is to 
be made in human a&irs, the minds of men will be 
fitted to it ; the general opinions and feelings will draw 
that way. Every fear, every hope will forward it ; and 
then they who persist in opposing this m^hly current 
in human affairs, will appear rather to resist the decrees 
of Providence itself, than the mere designs of men." 
We can only regret that these rays of the men» divinior 
did not shine with a more stead&st light ; and that a 
spirit which, amid the sharp press of manifold carea and 
distractions, had ever vibrated with lofty sympatiiies, 
was not now more constant to lis faith in the beneficent 
powers and processes of the Unseen Time. 
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For some monthB after the publication of the BefleeHant, 
Buike kept up tiie relationa of an armed peace with his 
old political Mends. The impeachment went on, and in 
December (1790) there was a private meeting on the 
buBiness connected irith it, between Pitt, Buike, Fox, and 
Dond^ at the house of the Speaker. It was described 
by one who kuev, as most Bnng and amiable, and theie 
eeema to have been a general impression in the world at 
this moment, that Foz might by some meana be induced 
to join Pitt. What troubled the slumbers of good Wb^ 
like Gilbert !Elliot, was the prospect of Foz committing 
himself too strosgly on French affaim. Boike himself 
was in the deepest dejection at the prospect ; for Fox 
did not cease to express the most unqualified diaappTOval 
of the lUflectioM ; he thought that, even in point of com- 
position, it was the worst thing that Burke had ever 
published. It was already feared that his friendship for 
Sheridan was drawing him further away from Burke, 
with whom Sheridan had quarrelled, into a course of 
politics that would both damage his own reputation, and 
break up the strong union of which the Duke of Portland 
was the nominal head. 
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New floods in France htul not yet carried back the 
ship of state into raging watera, Pitt was thinking so 
little of danger from 'that coontry, that he had plunged 
into a policy of intrarrention in the atbirs of eastern 
Enrope, When writerB charge Burke with breaking 
violently in apon Pitt's system of peace abroad and 
reform at home, they overlook the &et that before Burke 
had begun to pteach his cnisade against the Jacobins, Pitt 
had already prepared a wai with Russia. The nation 
revised to follow. They agreed with Fox that it was no 
concern of theirs whether or not Boasia took from Turkey 
the country between the Boug and Dniester; they felt 
that British interests would be more damaged by the ex- 
penses of a war, than by the acquisition by Bossia of 
Ockzakow. Pitt was obliged to throw up the scheme, 
and to extricate himself as well as he could &om rash 
engagements with Prussia. It was on account of his eer- 
vioes to the oanse of peace on this occasion, that Catherine 
ordered the Bossian ambassador to send her a bust of Fox 
in white marble, to be placed in her colonnade between 
Demosthenes and Cicero. We may take it for granted 
that after the Bevolution rose to its lull height, the bust 
of Fox accompanied that of Yoltaire down to the cellar of 
the Hermitage. 

While the affair of the Bussian armament was still 
occupying the minister, an event of signal importance 
happened in the ranks of his political adveisaties. The 
alliance which had lasted between Burke and Fox for 
five and twenty yeais, came to a sudden end, and this 
rift gradually widened into a destructive breach throi^h- 
ont the party. There is no parallel in oui parliamentary 
history to the fatal scene. In Ireland, indeed, only eight 
years before. Flood and Qrattan, after fighting aide by 
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side for many yean, had b}1 at once spTimg upon one 
another in the Parliament Honw with the fnry of vnlttUM : 
Flood had ecieamed to Giattan that he was a mendicant 
patriot, and Orattan had called Flood an ill-omened bird 
of night, with a sepulchral note, a cadavenniB aspect, 
and a broken beak. The Irish, like the French, haTe 
the art of makii^ things dramatic, and Borke was the 
greatest of Irishmen. On the opening of the seseion 
of 1791, the government had introduced a bill for the 
better government of Canada. It introduced questions 
about church eetablishmenta and hereditary legislators. 
In diecussing these, Fox made some references to Franoe. 
It was impossible to refer to France without touching the 
Reflectioni on the Frmeh Beooiutum. Burke was not 
present, but he heard what Fox had said, and before long 
Fox agun introduced French af^rs in a debate on the 
fiusaian armament, Burke rose in violent heat of mind 
to reply, but tiie House would not hear him. He resolved 
to apeak when the time came for the Canada Bill to be 
recommitted. Meanwhile some of his Menda did all that 
they could to dissuade him from pressing the matter 
Airther. Even the Prince of Wales is said to have 
written bini a letter. There were many signs of the 
rupture that was so soon to come in the Whig ranks. 
Men so equally devoted to the common cause as Wind- 
ham and Elliot nearly came to a quarrel at a dinner- 
party at Lord Malmeebury'e, on the subject of Burke's 
design to speak ; and Windham, who for the present sided 
with Fox, enters in his diary that he was glad to escape 
&om the room without speaking to the man whom, since 
the death of Doctor Johnson, he reVered before all 
other men besides. 

On the day appointed for the Canada Bill, Fox called 
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at Burke's houBe, Eind Eifter some talk on Boike'e iuton- 
tion to speak, and on other matters, tiiey walked down 
to Westmuutor and entered the House bother, as they 
had BO many a time done before bat were never to do 
again. They found that the debate had been adjonmed, 
and it was not until May 6th that Burke bad an opportn- 
ni^ of explaining himself on the Kerolution in France. 
He had no sooner nsen, than intermptiona broke out from 
hie own aide, and a scene of great disorder followed. Burke 
was incensed beyond endurance by this treatment, for even 
Fox and Windham had taken part in the tumnlt {gainst 
him. With much bittemesB be commented on Fox's pre- 
vious enlt^ee of the KeToIution, and finally there came 
the iatal words of severance. " It is indiscreet," he said, 
" at any p^od, but especially at my time of life, to pro- 
voke enemies, or give my frienda occasion to desert me. 
Yet if my firm and steady adherence to the British Con- 
stitution place me in snch a dilemma, I am ready to risk 
it, and with my last words to exclaim, ' Fly from the 
French Constitution.'" Fox at this point eagerly called 
to him that there was no lose of friends. "Yes, yes," 
cried Burke, "there ia a loss of Mends. I know the price 
of my conduct. I have done my duty at the price of my 
Mend. Our friendship is at an end." 

The members who sat on the same side were aghast at 
proceedings which went beyond their worst apprehensions. 
Even the miniaterialiats were shocked. Pitt agreed much 
more with Fox than with Burke, but he would have been 
more than human if he had not watched with complacency 
his two most formidable adversaries turning their swordi 
against one another. Wilbarforce, who was more disin- 
tereeted, lamented the spectacle as shamefuL In the gal- 
leries there was hardly a dry eye. Fox, as might have 
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been expected ftom hie warm and generoiu nattme, 
waB deeply moved, and is deacribed as weeping even 
to robbing. He repeated his formei acknowledgment 
ol his debt to Bnrice, and be lepeated his former ex- 
preseion of faith in the bleeeinga which the aboli- 
tion of royal deepotism would bring to France. With 
nnabated Tehemence Buike again rose to denounce the 
French Constitution, — "a building compoeed of nntem- 
pered moitai — the work of Goths and Vandala, where 
everything was disjointed and inverted." After a short 
rejoinder from Fox, the scene came to a close, and the 
once friendly interconrse between the two heroes was at an 
end. When th^ met in the Manc^is' box in Weetmineter 
Hall on the buidnees of Hastdngs'B trial, they met with the 
formalities of strangers. There is a story that when Burke 
left the House on the night of the ijoarrel it was raining, 
and Mr. Cnrwen, a member of the Opposition, took him 
home in his carriage. Burke at once began to declaim 
against the Flench. Cnrwen dropped some remark on the 
ottker side, " What I " Burke cried out, grasping the check- 
string, " are yon one of these people ! Set me down I " It 
needed all Curwen's force to keep him where he was ; and 
when they reached bis house, Burke stopped out without 
saying a single word. 

We may agree that all this did not indicate the perfect 
sobriety and self-control proper to a Btatesman, in what was 
a serious crisia bothto his partyand to Europe. Itwas ahont 
this time that Burke said to Addii^ton, who was then 
Speaker of the House of Commons, that he was notweU. " I 
eat too much. Speaker," he said, "I drink too much, and I 
sleep too little." It is even said that he felt the final breach 
with Fox as a relief from unendurable suspense ; and he 
quoted the lines about Maeaa, after he had finally resolved 
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to qnit Dido and the Caitlu^mian shore, at last being 
able to snatch alnmber in his ship's tall stem. There can 
be no doubt how severe had been the tension. Yet the 
perfonnance to which Burke now applied himBelf, is one 
of the gravest and most reasonable of all his compo- 
sitionsL He felt it necessaty to vindicate the fundamental 
consistency between his present and his past. We have 
no difficulty in imagining the abuse to which he was ex- 
posed &oni those whose abuse gave him pain. In a coun- 
try governed by party, a politician who quits the allies of 
a lifetime, must expect to pay the penalty. The Whig 
papera told him that he wee expected to soirendei his Beat 
in Parliament. They imputed to him all sorts of sinister 
motives. His name was introduced into ironical toasts. 
For a whole year there was scarcely a member of his 
former party who did not stand aloof &om him, Wind- 
ham, when the feeling was at its height, sent word to a 
host that he wonld rather not meet Buike at dinner. Dr. 
Parr, though lie thought Mir. Burke the greatest man upon 
earth, declared himself most indignantly and most fixedly 
on the side of Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox. The Duke of 
Portland, though always described as strongly and fondly 
attached to him, and Gilbert Elliot, who thought that 
Burke was r^ht in his views on the Revolution, and right 
in expressing them, stiU could not forgive the open catas- 
trophe, and for many months aU the old habits of intimacy 
among them were entirely broken o£^ 

Burke did not bend to the storm. He went down to 
Margate, and there finished the Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whiga. Meanwhile he dispatohed his son to 
Coblenz to give advice to the royalist exiles, who were 
then mainly in the hands of Calonne, one of the very 
woret of the ministeis whom Louis XVL had tried be- 
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tveen hie diBmissal of Tnigot in 1774, and the meetmg ol 
the States-Gteneral in 1789, This measure wm taken at 
the leqneet of Calonue, who had visited Buike at Margate. 
The English goremment did not disapptoTe of it, though 
they naturally declined to inveat either young Burke or 
any one elae with authority &om themseWea. As little 
came of the mission as might hare been expected from 
the MvoIouB, unmanly, and enraged spirit of those to 
whom it was addressed. 

In August (1791), while Biohaid Buike was at Coblenx, 
the Appeal was published. This was the last piece that 
Burke wrote on the Revolntion, in which there is any 
pretence of measure, sobriety, and calm judgment in face 
of a formidable and perplexing crisis. Henceforth it is 
not political philosophy, bnt the minatory exhortation of a 
prophet. We deal no longer with principles and ideas, 
but with a partisan denunciation of particular acts, and a 
partisan incitement to a given practical policy. We may 
appreciate the policy as we choose, but our appreciation of 
Boike as a thinker and a contributor to political wisdom 
is at an end. He is now only Derooathenes thundering 
against Philip, or Cicero shiieking against Mark Antony. 

The Rejlectioru had not been published many months, 
before Burke wrote the Letter to a Member of the National 
Assembly (January, 1791), in which strong disapproTal 
had grown into furious hatred. It contains the elaborate 
diatribe against Eouseeau, the grave panegyric on Cromwell 
for choosing Hale to be Chief Justice, and a sound criticism 
on the laxity and want of foresight in the manner in which 
the States-General had been convened. Here fitst Bn^ 
advanced to the position that it might be the duty of 
other nations to interfere to restore the King to his lightfiil 
authority, just as England and Prosna had interfered ta 
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save Holland from couftisioii, as they had interfered to pie- 
serve the hereditary constitation in the Austrian Kether- 
lauda, and as Pmseia had interfered to snatch even the 
malignant and the tuiban'd Turk from the ponnce of 
the Bossian eagle. Was not the King of France as 
much an object of policy and compassion, as the Grand 
Seignior) As this was the first piece in which Burke 
hinted at a crusade, so it was the first in which he began 
to heap npon the heads, not of Hebert, Fooquier-Tin- 
Tille, Billand, nor even of Robespietie or Danton — for 
none of these had yet been heard of — hut of able and 
conscientious men in the Constituent Assembly, lai^age 
of a virulence which Fox once said seriously that 
Burke had picked, even to the phrases of it, out of the 
writings of Sahuasius against Milton, but which is really 
only to be paralleled by the much worse langut^ of 
Idilton against Salmasius. It was in truth exactly the kind 
of incensed speech which, at a latar date, the factions in 
Paris levelled against one another, when Girondins screamed 
for the heads of Jacobins, and Robespierre denotmced 
Danton, and Tallien cried for the blood of Eobespiene. 

Burke declined most wisely to suggest any plan for Qie 
UTational Assembly. " Permit me to say," — this is in the 
letter of January, 1791, to a member of the Assembly, — 
" that if I were as confident as I ought to be difGdent in 
my own loose general ideas, I never should venture to 
broach them, if but at twenty leagues' distance from the 
centre of yooi afEairs. I must see with my own eyes ; I 
must in a manner touch with my own hands, not only the 
fixed, but momentary circumstances, before I could venlnire 
to suggest any political project whatsoever. I must know 
the power and disposition to accept, to execute, to persevere. 
I must see all the aids and all the obstacles. I must aet 
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the meatu of cotrectii^ the plan, where oorrectiTes would 
be w»nt«d. I miurt see the things : I mofit see the men. 
Without a concurrence and adaptation of these to the 
design, the very best Bpeculative projects might become 
not only uselesa but mischieTOtie. Flans rnoBt be made 
for men. People at a distance must jadge ill of men. 
They do not always answei to their reputation when yon 
approach them. Nay, the peispective varies, and shows 
them qnite other than you thooght them. At a distance, 
if we judge nncertainly of men, we mnst judge wone of 
opportunities, which contiaualiy vary their shapee and 
coloniH, and pass away like clouds." Out admiration at 
such words is quickly stifled when we recall the confident, 
nnsparii^ immoderate criticism which both preceded and 
followed this truly rational exposition of the danger of 
idrising, in cases when we know neither the men uoi 
t^e opportonities. Why was savage and unfiiltering 
denunciation any less unbecoming than, aa he admits, 
crude prescriptions would have been unbecoming ? 

By the end of 1791, when he wioto the ThoughU on 
French Again, he had penetrated atiU Ihrthei into the 
essential character of the B«ToIation. Any notion of a 
reform to be effected after the decorous pattern of 1688, 
so conspicuous in the first great manifesto, had wholly 
disappeared. The changes in France he allowed to bear 
little resemblance or analogy to any of those which had 
been previously brought about in Europe. It is a revo- 
lution, he said, of doctrine and theoretic dogma. The 
Beformation was the last revdntion of this sort which 
had happened in Europe ; and he immediately goes on to 
remark a point of atrikii^ resemblance between them. 
The effect of the Beformation was "to introduce other 
intereats into all countries than those which arose from 
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tlieir locality and natural ciTcumstancee." In like manner 
other BomceB of faction vera now opened, combining 
parties among the inhabitants of differant conntriee into 
a single connection, rrom these sooioes, effects were 
likely to arise folly as important as those which bad 
formerly arisen from the jarring interests of the religions 
sects. It is a species of faction which " breaks the locality 
of public afCections." ' 

He was thna launched on the fnll tide of his policy. 
The French fierolution most be hemmed in by a cordon 
of fira Those who sympathised with it in England 
must be ga^ed, and if gaggii^ did not anf&ce, they must 
be taught respect for the constitution in dungeons and 
on the gallows. His cry for war abroad and bonh 
coercion at home waxed louder every day. As Fox said, 
it was lucky that Burke took the royal ride in the Revo- 
lution, for his violence would culainly have got him 
hanged if he had happened to take the other side. 

It was in the eariy summer of 1792 that Miaa Bnmey 
again met Burke at Ura. Crewe's villa at Hsmpstead. 
He entered into an animated conversation on Lord 
Macartney and the Chinese expedition, reviving all the 
old enthusiasm of his companion by his allusiona and 
anecdotes, his brilliant fancies and wide information. 
When politics were introduced, he apoke with an eager- 

' De Tooqneville has oniyinBoionBlj imitated Burke's recj 
phraaaa. "Tontsi lee rdrolutiong oiviles et politiqnes out en luie 
patrie, et ■'7 sont enferm^ea. Ia B^votntioii fruifaiae ... on 
I'a vae rapprooher on diviaer las hommeB en dipit des loia, des tra- 
ditiona, dea caraoticea, de laiigae, nmdaiit paifola eunemis dea 
oompatriotes, et fibres des ttrangera g ou pluttt tlU a formi au. 
ietma it taatt* Iw naUonaUtit porHeuIi^M, une paiirie vnteHte- 
(uelle cofMmma dont It* liom/ma d« iouttt It* natiotu ontpu itvmA' 
ntoymu." — Aiuaen B^ime, p. 16. 
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nMS and a vehemence that instantly banished, the groDte, 
thongh it redoabled the energies of his diaconrse. " How 
I wish," Mj«b Biuney writes, " that 7011 conld meet tiaa 
wonderfiil man when he is easy, happy, and with people 
ha oordiaUy likes, Bnt politics, even on his own side, 
mnst always be excluded ; his irritability is so t«iTible 
on that theme, that it gives immediately to his face His 
escpreetioa of a man wha u going to defend tUttudf from 
murderers." 

Bnike still remained without a following, but the ranks 
of hie old allies gmdoally b^an to show signs of waver- 
ing. His panic aboat the Jacobins within the gates slowly 
spread. His old fidth, about which he had once talked so 
much, in the ancient rustic, manly, home-bred sense of the 
English people, he dismissed as if it had been some idle dreun 
that had come to him through the irory gate. His fine 
comparison of the nation to a majestic herd, browsing in 
peace amid the importunate ohirrupiugs of a thousand 
crickets, became so little appropriate, that he was now 
beside himself with apprehension that the crickets were 
abont to rend the oxen in pieces, £veu then, the herd 
stood tranquilly in their pastures, only occasionally 
turning a dull eye, now to France, and now to Burke. In 
the autumn of 1791, Burke dined with Htt and Lord 
Orenville, and he found them resolute for an honest 
neutrality in the af^iitB of France, and " quite out of all 
apprehensions of any effect from the French Bevolution in 
this kingdom, either at pi«eent or any time to come." 
Francis and Sheridan, it is true, spoke as if ^y almoflt 
wished for a domestic convulsion ; and cool observers who 
saw him doUy, even accused Sheridan of wishing to stir up 
the lower ranks of the people by the hope of plundering 
their betters. But men who afterwards became alarmists, 
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oie found, so late as tbe apring of 1 792, declaring in theii 
most confidential correBpondence that the party of con- 
fiision made no way with the conntry, and pioduced no 
effect. Home Tooke was ite most conspicnona ohie^ and 
nobody pretended to fear the eabvenrion of the realm by 
Hom« Tooke. Yet Buike, in letters where he admite 
that the democratic party ia entirely discountenanced, 
ani that the Jacobin &ctian in En^and is imder a 
heiivy cloud, waa bo possesBod by the apeotre of panic, 
as to declare that the Doke of Bronewick was aa much 
fighting the battle of the crown of England, aa the Duke 
of Cumberland fot^ht that battle at GtiUoden. 

Time and events, meanwhile, had been powerfolly telling 
for Bmke. While he was writing his Appeal, the French 
King and Queen had destroyed whatever confidence Bai^:niiie 
dreamers mi^t have had in their loyalty to the new order 
of things, by attempting to eacape over the frontier. They 
were brought back, and a manful attempt was made to get 
the new constitution to work, in the winter of 1791-92. 
It was soon found out that Mirabeau had been right, when 
he eaid that for a monarchy it was too democratic, and for 
a republic there was a king too much. This was Burke's 
Befiectiom in a nutshell But it was foreign intervention 
that finally ruined the King, and destroyed the hope of an 
orderly issue. Frederick the Great had set the first ex- 
ample of what some call iniquity and violence in Europe, 
and others in milder terms call a readjustment of the 
equilihrinm of nations. He had taken Silesia from the 
house of Austria, and he had shared in the first partition 
of Poland. Catherine II. had followed him at the expense 
of Poland, Sweden, and Turkey. However we may view 
these transactionB, and whether we describe them by the 
stem words of the moralist, or the more deprecatory 
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woids of the diplomatiBt, they are the fiist sooicee of thit 
atOTtn of lawless i^ine which swept OTei every part of 
Europe for fire-and-twenty years to oeme. The iaUa- 
7«ntion of AnBtria and Proasia in the afiaiis of France was 
originally leas a delibeiate dedga for the benefit of the old 
OTdet, than an intorlode in theintoignea of eastern Europe. 
But the fiist efi'ect of intervention on behalf of the French 
monarchy was to bring it in a few weeks to the ground. 

In the spring of 1792 France replied to the preparations 
of Austria and Frusaia for invasiou, by a declaration of 
war. It was inevitable that the French people sbonld 
associate the court with the foreign enemy that was 
coming to its deliverance. Everybody knew as well then 
as we know it now, that the Queen was as bittedy in- 
censed against the new order of things, and as restdntely 
unfaithful to it, as the most furiona emigrant on the 
Bhine. Even Burke himself writii^; to his eon at 
Coblenz, was constrained to talk about Marie Antoinette 
as that "most unfortunate woman, who was not to be 
cored of the spirit of court intrigue even by a prison." 
The King may have been loyally resigned to his position, 
but resignation wUl not defend a country from the invader ; 
and the nation distrusted a chief who only a few montiis 
before had been arrested in fall flight to join the national 
enemy. Power naturally fell into the hands of the men 
of conviction, energy, passion, and resource. Patiiotiam 
and republicanism became synonymons, and the consti- 
tution against which Burke had prophesied, was hence- 
forth a dead letter. The spirit of insurrection that hod 
slumbered since the fall of the Bastille and the march to 
Yersoilles in 1789, now awoke in formidable violence, 
and after the preliminary rehearsal of what is known in 
the revdutionaiy calendar as the 20th of June (1792), 
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the people of Paris responded to the Duke of Ectiub- 
wick's iBsenaate manifeato by the more memorable day of 
the 10th of Augost. Brunswick, accepting the hateful 
language which the French emigranta put into his mouth, 
had declared that every member of the national guard 
taken with arms in his hands would be immediately put 
to death ; that eveiy inhabitant who stionld dare to defend 
himself, would be put to death and his house burnt to 
the ground ; and that if the least insult was offered to 
the royal &mily, then their Austrian and Pruasiau majes- 
ties would deliver Paris to military execatiou and total 
destruction. This is the vindictive ferocity which only 
civil war can kindle. To convince men that the mani- 
feato was not an empty threat, on the dayof its publica- 
tion a force of nearly 140,000 Anstrians, Prussians, and 
Hessians entered France. The sections of Paris roplied 
by marching to the Tnileries, and after a fhrious conflict 
with the Swiss guards, they stormed the chateau. The 
King and his &niily had fled to the liTational Assembly. 
The same evening they were thrown into prison, whence 
the Kii^ and Queen only came ont on their way to the 
scaffold. 

It was the King's execution in January, 1793, that 
finally raised feelii^ in England to the intense heat which 
Butke had for so long been craving. The evening on 
which the courier brought the news was never forgotten 
by those who were in London at the time. The play- 
hoQfies were instantly closed, and the audiences insisted 
on retiring with half the amusement for which they had 
paid. People of the lowest and the highest rank alike 
pat on monming. The French were universally denounced 
as fiends npon earth. It was hardly safe for a Frenchman 
to appear in the streets of London. Placards were posted 
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Kxmd them, read them with loud hunahe. 

It would be a great mistake to say that Pitt ever lost 
his head, bnt he lost hie feet. The momeutar; passion 
of the nation forced him ont of the pacific path in which 
he would have chosen to stay. Buike had become the 
greatest power in the coontiy, and was in closer commu- 
nication with the miniaterB than any one out of offica He 
went once about this time with Windham and Elliot, to 
inform Pitt as to the uneasinesa of the public about 
the Blackness of our naval and military preparation. 
"Suxke," says one of tiie par^, "gave Pitt a little 
political instruction in a very reepectfol and cordial way, 
but with the authority of an old and most informed 
statesman, and although nobody ever takee the whole of 
Burke's advice, yet he often, or always rather, furnishes 
very important and useful matter, some part of which 
sticks and does good, Pitt took it all very patiently and 
cordially." 

It was in the December of 1793 that Burke had enacted 
Aat famoue bit of melodrama out of place, known as the 
Dagger Scene. The government had brought in an 
Alien Bill, imposing certain pains and restrictions on 
foreigners coming to this country. Fox denounced it as 
a concession to foolish alarms, and was followed by Burke, 
who begtm to stoim as usual against murdeions adieieta. 
Then without due preparation he b^an to fumble in his 
bosom, suddenly drew out a dagger, and with an extrava- 
gant gesture, threw it on the door of the House, crying 
that tli'a was what they had to expect from their alliance 
with Fiance. The stroke missed its mark, and there was 
a general inclination to titter, until Burke, collecting him- 
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self foi an effort, called upon them with a Tehemenoe to 
which his lieteneTB could not choose but respond, to keep 
French prinoipIeB from their heads, and Fieach daggers 
&om their hearts ; to preserve all theii bkndishmeats in 
life, and all their consolations in death ; all the hlessinga 
of time, and all the hopes of eternity. All this was not 
prepared long beforehand, for it seems that the da^;er had 
only been shown to Burke on his way to the House, as 
one that had been sent to Birmingham to be a pattern 
for a large order. Whether prepared or unprepared, 
the scene was one from which we gladly avert our eyes. 

yegotiations had been going on for some months, and 
they continued in various stages for soiiie months longer, 
for a coalition between the two great parties of the state. 
Burke was persistently anxious that Fox should join Pitt's 
government. Pitt always admitted the importance ot 
Fox's abilities in the difficult affairs which lay before the 
ministry, and declared that he had no sort of personal 
animosity to Fox, but rather a peraonal good-will and 
good-liking. Fox himself said of a coalition, " It is so 
damned right, to be sure, that I cannot help thinking it. 
most be." But the difBculties were insuperable. The 
more rapidly the government drifted in Buike's direction, 
the more impossible was it for a man of Fox's political 
sympathieB and convictions to have any dealings with a 
cabinet committed to a policy of irrational panic, to be 
carried out by a oostly war abroad and cruel repression at 
home. " What a very wretched man /" vaaBaxke'sBiigry 
exclamation one day, when it became certain that Fox 
meant to stand by the old flag of freedom and generous 



When the coalition at length took place (179i), the 
only man who carried Burke's principles to iheir fuUeat 
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Kctent into Pitt's cabinet, was Windham. It ia impoesible 
not to feel the attiaotion of Windham's ohaiactai, his 
uniability, his reveience foi great and viitnoua men, hu 
passion for knowledge, the versatility of his intoests. He 
isastiiking example of the fact that litemtniewaeaconunon 
puTsoit and occupation to the chief Btatesmen of that time 
(alvays excepting Pitt), to an extentthat haa been gradnally 
tending to became laier, Windham, in the midst of his 
devotion to public affairs, to the businees of his conntiy, 
and, let us add, a lealooa attendance on every prise fight 
within roach, was never happy unless he was workii^ ap 
points in liteiatuie and n^thematics. There was a litemy 
and classical spirit abroad, and in spite of the foiioQa pre- 
occupations of faction, a certain ready disengagement of 
mind prevailed. If Windham and Fox began to talk of 
horsee, they seemed to fall naturally into what had been said 
about hoisee by the old wiitois. Foz held that long ears 
were a merit, and Windham met him by the authority of 
Xenophon and Oppian in &voui of short ones, and finally 
they went off into what it was that Yirgil meant, when he 
called a hoise'e head argutum caput. Burke and Windham 
travelled in Scotland together in 1786, and their conversa- 
tion fell aa often on old books, as on Hastings or on Pitt. 
They discussed Yirgil's similes ; Johnson and UEstrange^ 
ae the extremes of English style ; what Stephens and A. 
GeUins had to say about Cicero's use of tiie word groHoitu. 
If they came to libraries, Windham ran into them with 
eagraness, and very Bb«i^ly enjoyed all " the fed that a 
library usually excites." He is constantly reproaching 
himself with a remissness, which was purely imaginaij, in 
keeping np his mathematics, his Qreek tiagediee, hia 
l£,tm historians. Thero is no more curious example of 
the lemoise of a bookman impeded by afiain. " What 
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progress might men make is. the several parts of know- 
ledge," he says very truly, in one of these moods, " if they 
could only puraae thran with the same eagerness and 
assiduity as are exerted by lawyers in the conduct of a 
suit. " But thia distiaction between the tastes of the book- 
man and the puisoitB of public basiness, united with a 
certain quality of hia oonstitution to prodnoe one great 
defect in his character, and it was the worst defect that a 
statesman can have. He became the most irresolute and 
vaciUating of men. He wastes the first half of a day in 
deciding which of two counes to take, and the second half 
in blaming himself for not havii^ taken the other. He 
is constantly late at entertainments, because he cannot 
make up his miud in proper time whether to go or to stay 
at home ; hesitation whether he shall read in the red 
room or in the library, loses him three of the best boms of 
a momii^ ; the difficulty of early rising he finds to con- 
sist leas in rising early, than in satisiying himself that 
the practice is wholesome ; hia mind is torn for a whole fore- 
noon in an abanid contest with himself, whether he ought to 
indulge a strong wish to exercise his horse before dinner. 
Every pi^e of his diary is a register of the symptoms of 
this unhappy disease. When the Revolution came, he 
was absolutely forced by the iron necessity of the case, 
after certain perturbations, to go either with Fox or with 
Bnike. Under this compulsion he took one headlong 
plunge into the policy of alarm. Everybody knows how 
desperately an habitually irresolute man is capable of ding- 
ing to a policy ot a conviction, to which he has once 
been driven by dire stress of circumstance. Windham 
having at lost made up his mind to be frightened by the 
Bfivolution, was more violently and incousolably frightened 
than anybody else. 
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Pitt, aftei he had been forced into war, at least 
Intended it to be a war on the good old-fiishioned 
prindplee of eeizing the enemy's colonies and keeping 
them. He waa taunted by the alarmists with canng 
only for sngai islands, and nmVing himaAlf master of 
all the islands in the world except Great Britain and 
Ireland. To Burke all this was an abomination, and 
Windham followed Borke to the letter. He even declared 
the holy rage of the Third Letter on a Regicide Peace, 
pnblished after Burke's death, to contain the purest wis- 
dom and the moat unanswerable policy. It was thronf^ 
Windham's eloquence and peraeToranoe that the monstrons 
idea of a cmsade, and all Borke's other violent and excited 
pncepta, gained an effectiTe place and hearing in the 
cabinet, in the royal cloeet, and in the House of Commons, 
long after Burke himself had left the scene. 

We have already seen how important an element Irish 
a&ira became in the war with America. The same 
spirit which had been atiried by the American war, was 
inevitably kindled in Ireland by the french Berolation. 
The association of United Irishmen now came into exiat- 
enoe, with aims avowedly revolutionary. They joined tite 
party which was striving for the relief of the Catholics 
from certain disabihties, and for their admission to the 
franchise. Borke had watched all movements in his 
native country, from the 'Whiteboy insurrection of 1761 
downwards, with steady vigilance, and he watched the 
new movement of 1792 with the keenest eyes. It made 
him profoondly nneasy. He could not endure the thought 
of ever so momentary and indirect an association with a 
revolutionary party, either in Ireland or any other quarter 
of the ^obe, yet he was eager for a policy which should 
lecondle the Irish. He was so for two reasons. One of 
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tbem woB his political aeoue of the inezpedieiioj of pn>> 
ecribing men by whole nataons, and exoludiog from the 
franchiee on the gionud of leligion a people as nomeioiu 
as the Bal^ects of the King of Denmark or the King of 
Sardinia, equal to the popnlation of the United Nether- 
Unde, and largei than were to be found in all the States 
of Switzerland. His secotid reason was his sense of the 
nrgencj of feeing troable abroad witli a nation united and 
contented at home; of abolishing in the heart of tile 
conntiy that "bank of discontent, every hour accumu- 
lating, upon which every description of seditions men 
may diaw at pleasnre." 

In the b^inuing of 1793, Bnrke's son went to 
Dablin as the t^ent and advise of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, who at first listened to him with the respect due 
to one in whom they expected to meet the qualities of hia 
father. They soon found out that he was utterly without 
either tact oi jndgmeut; that he was arrogant, im- 
pertinent, vain, and empty. Wolfe Tone declared him 
to be by far the mxist impudent and opinionative fellow 
that he had ever kuovm in his life. I^othing could exceed 
the absurdity of his conduct, and on one oooadon he had 
a very narrow escape of being taken into custody by the 
Seijeant-at-arma, for rushing down from the gallery into the 
Irish Souse of Commons, and attemptii^ to make a speech 
in defence of a petition which he had drawn up, and 
which was being attacked hj a member in hia place. 
Bichard Burke went home, it ia said, with two thousand 
gnineaa in hia pocket, which the Catholics had cheerfully 
paid as the price of getting rid of him. He returned 
ahortly after, but only helped to plunge the business into 
further confusion, and finally left the scene covered with 
odium and discredit. His father's Letl&- to Sir Hercules 
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Langrishe (1792) letnams on admitable moiitiTaent of wise 
HtateamaMBhip, a siiignlar mtetlnde of calm and solid 
reasoning in the midst of a fiery whirlwind of intense 
passion. Burke perhaps felt that the state of Ireland was 
passing away from the sphere of calm and solid reason, 
when he knew that Otimotiriez'B victory over the aUiee at 
Valmy, which filled Beaconsfield with such gloom and 
dismay, was celebrated at Dublin by an illumination. 

Burke, who was now in his sixty-fourth year, bad for 
some time announced his intention of leaving the House 
of Commons, as soon as be had brought to an end the 
prosecution of Hastings. In 1794 the trial came to a 
close ; the thanks of the House were formally voted to 
the managers of the impeachment ; and when the acene 
was over, Burke applied for the Cbiltem Hnndreds. Lord 
Fitzwilliam nominated Bichard Bnrke for the seat which 
his fether bad thus vacated at Maltos. Pitt was 
then making airangementa for the accession of the 
Portland Wbigs to his government, and it was natural, 
in connexion with these arrangements, to confer some 
favour on the man who had done more than anybody 
else to promote tbe new alliance. It was proposed to 
make Burke a peer under the atyleof Lord Beaconsfield, — 
a title in a later ^e whimsically borrowed for himself by 
a man of genius with a delight in irony. To the title it 
was proposed to attach a yearly income for two or more 
lives. But the bolt of desUny was at this instant 
launched. Richard Burke, the adored centre of all his 
fathei^s hopes and affections, was seized with illness, and 
died (August, 1794). We cannot look without tragic 
emotion on the pathos of the scene, which left the rem- 
nant of the old man's days desolate and void. A Boman 
poet has described in touching words the woe of the aged 
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Nestor, aa he beheld the funeid pile of his aon, too nn- 
timely slain, — 



"Ore pammper 
Attendag qiuiitimi de legibos ipse qoeratnr 
Fatornm et nimio de Bt&mine, qaom Tidet acris 
Antiloolii baibam aidentem : qniun qnEsrit ab omn! 
QnisqiuB adeat sooinB, our heo in tempoia doret, 
Quod feoiiniB digimm tarn longD admieerit ebto." 

Buike'a grief finde a, nobler expression, "The stonn 
has gone over me, and I lie like one of those old oaks 
which the late hmricane has scattered about me. I am 
stripped of all my honours ; I am torn up by the roots and 
lie prostrate on the earth. . . I am alone. I have 
none to meet my enemies in the gate. . I live in an 
inverted order. They who oi^ht to have snoceeded m^ 
have gone before me. They who shotdd have been to me 
as posterity, are in the place of anceeton." 

Bnrke only lived three years after this desolating blow. 
The amngements for a peerage, as a matter of coarse, 
came to an end. But Ktt was well aware of the serious em- 
barrassments by which Burke was so pressed that he saw 
actual beggary very close at hand, The!King,too, — who had 
once, by the way, granted a pension to Burke's detested 
Rousseau, though Ronsseau was too proud to draw it — 
seems to have been honourably interested in making a 
provision for Burke. What Pitt offered was an imme- 
diate grant of 1200Z. a year from the Civil List for Mia. 
Burke's life, to bo followed by a proposition to Parliament 
in a message finm the king, to confer an annuity of greater 
value upon a statesman who had served the country to his 
own loss for thirty years. As a matter of fact, the grant, 
26002. a year in amount, much to Bnike's chagrin, was 
never brought before Parliament, but was conferred directly 
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by tlie down, aa a charge on tlie f oiu and a hulf pei 
cent, fond for two or more livea. It aeema aa if Pitt 
were a&sid of challenging the opinion of Pailiament ; 
and the storm which the pension raised oaf of doon, was 
a measure of the trouble which the defence of it would 
have inflicted on the government inside the Souse of 
Commons. According to the nunoni of ibe time, Euike 
sold two of hia peneioDS npon liTea for 27,000^., and there 
was left the third pentdon of twelve hundred pounds, By- 
and-by, when the resentment of the Opposition was 
roosed to the highest pitch by the infamous Treason and 
Sedition Bills of 1796, the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Lauderdale, seeking to accnmnlate every possible complaint 
against the government, assailed the giant to Bnrke, as 
made withont the coosent of Parliament, and as a violent 
contradiction to the whole policy of the plan for 
economic refomi. The attack, if not unjustihable in itseli^ 
came from an unlucky quarter. A chief of the house of 
Bedford was the most nnfit person in the world to protest 
against grants by favour of the Crown. Burke was too 
practised a riietorician not to see the opening, and his 
Letter to a Noble Lord is the most splendid repartee in 
tha y.ngliiili language. 

It is not snrpiisLug that Burke's defence ahould have 
provoked rejoinder. A cloud of pamphlets followed the 
Letter to a Nobl» Lord — some in dt^grel verse, others 
in a mc^iniloqaent prose imitated from hia own, others 
mere poisonous scuirility. The nearest approach to a 
j'nst stroke that I can find, after turning over a pile of this 
trash, is an expression of wonder that he, who was incon- 
solable for the loss of a beloved son, should not have re- 
flected how many tender parents had been made childless in 
the profusion of Uood, of which he himself had been the 
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most relentleea champion. Oni disgiiBt at Hie page* of 
insalt whicli were here levelled at a great man, is perhaps 
moderated by the thooght that Burke himself, vho of all 
people onght to have known better, hod held up to piiblio 
scorn and obloquy men of sach virtae, attainments, and 
real service to mankind, as Bichaid Price and Joseph 
Priestley. 

It vas during these months that be composed tlie Letien 
on a Regicide Peace, though the third and fourth of them 
wen not published until after hie death. There have be^i 
those to vhom these compositions appeared to be Burke'e 
masterpieces. In fact they are deploisble. They contain 
paast^Bs of fine philosophy and of skil&l and plausible 
reasoning, but snch passages only moke us wonder how 
they come to be where they are. The reader is in no 
humour for them. In splendour of rhetoric, in fine images, 
in sustention, in irony, they surpass anything that Burke 
ever wrote, but of the qualities and principles that, for 
more than his rhetoric, have made Burke so admirable and 
BO great — of justice, of firm grasp of &ct, of a reasonable 
sense of the probabilities of things — there are only traces 
enough to light up the gulfe of empty words, reckless 
phrases, and senseless vituperations, that surge and boil 
around them. 

It is with the same emotion of " grief and shame" with 
which. Fox heard Burke argue against relief to Dissenters, 
that we hear bim abusii^ the courts of law because they 
did not convict Hardy and Home Tooke. The pages 
against divorce and civil marri^e, even granting that they 
point to the right judgment in these matters, express it 
with a vehemence that is irrational, and in the dialect, 
not of a statesman, but of an enraged Gapucin. The highly 
wrought passage in which Burke describes external aggran- 
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diBement u the original thought and the ultiiDate aim of 
the eariiei BtateBmen of the Bevolution, is no better than 
iugenions nonsense. The whole perfoimuice Tests on a 
gross and inexcosahle anAchronism. There is a con- 
temptnous lefosal to discriminate hetween groups of men 
who were as different from one another as Oliver Crom- 
well was different from James TJayler, and hetween periods 
whidn were as Tiulike in all theii conditions as the Athens of 
the Thirty Tyiants was nnlike Athena after Thiasybolns 
had driven the Tyrants oat. He assumes that the men, 
the policy, the maxims of the French government are the 
men, the policy, and the maxima of the handful of obscnie 
miscieantB who had backed priests and nobles to pieces at 
the doots of the prisons four yean before. Camot is to 
bim merely " that sangninary tyrant," and the heroic 
Hoche becomes " that old piactised assassin," while the 
Prince of Wales, by the way, and the Duke of York ate 
the hope and pride of nations. To heap up that incessant 
iteration abont thieves, murderers, housebreakeis, assassins, 
bandits, bravoes with their hands dripping with blood and 
their maw goi^ed with pioperi^y, desperate paramours, bom- 
bastical players, the refuse and rqected oSal of strolling 
theatres, bloody buffoon^ bloody felons — all this was as 
uignst to hundreds of disinterested, honest, and patriotic 
men who were then earnestly striving to restore a true 
order and solid citizenship in Fiance, as the foul-mouthed 
scuirility of an Irish Orangeman is unjust to millions of 
devont Oatholics. 

Burke was the man who might have been expected be- 
fore all othere to know that in every system of government, 
whatever may have been the crimes of its origin, tbrae is 
sure, by the bare necessity of things, to rise up a paitj oi 
an individual, whom their political instinct will force 
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into neutonce to the fatalities of anarchy. Man is 
too stroi^Iy a political <>Tiiinn] for it to he otherwise. 
It was BO at each period ftnd diraioii in the Eeroln- 
tion. There was always a party of order, and byJ795, 
when Bnrke penned these reckless philippics, order 
was only too easy in France. The Sevolation had worn 
oat the passion and moral enthusiasm of its first years, 
and all the best men of the revolationaTy time had 
been consumed in a flame of flie. When Boike talked 
ahost this war being wholly unlike any war that ever was 
w^ed in Europe before, about its being a wai for 
justice on the one side, and a fimatical bloody piopa- 
gandism on the other, he ahnt his eyea to the plain &ct 
that the Directory had after all really sunk to the moral 
level of Frederick and Catherine, or for that matter, of 
Lonis the Fourteenth himsell This war was only too like 
the ottier great wars of Eoropean history. The French 
goTemment had become political, exactly in the same sense 
in which Thngat and Mettemich and Henheig were pohti- 
caL The French Republic in 1797 woe neither more nor 
less B^iessive, immoral, piratical, than the monarchies 
which had partitioned Poland, and had intended to redis- 
tribute the continent of Europe to suit their own am- 
bitions. The Coalition began the game, but France 
proved too strong for them, and they had the worst of 
their game. Jacobinism may have inspired the original fire 
which made her armies irresistible, but Jacobinism of that 
stamp had now gone out of fsishion, and to denounce a 
peace with the Directory because the origin of their 
government was regicidal, was as childish as it would 
have been in Mazarin to decline a treaty of regicide peace 
with the Iiord Protector, 

What makes the Regicide Peace aa repulsive is not that 
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it lecommendB energetic {ooeeontiaii of the w&r, and not 
that it abonndfl in g1«Fing &Uaaio8 in detail, bat that it Li 
in diieot oontradiotioa with that strong, pocdtive, lational, 
and sane method which hod before nnifonoly marked 
Burke's political philosophy. Here lay bis inconsiBtenoy, 
not in abandoning democratic principles, for he had nevei 
held them, bat in fo^etting his own roles, that nations 
act from adequate motives lelatiTe to their intereste, and 
not firam metapbj'sical specnlatian ; that we cannot draw 
an indictment agunat a whole people; that there is a 
Bpeciea of hoatile justice which no asperity of war wholly 
extingoishes in the minds of a civilized people. " Steady 
independent miada," he hod once said, "when they have 
on object of bo Berions a concern to manVind as govern- 
ment under theii contemplation, will disdain to assume 
the part of satiriBts and declaimeia." Show the thing 
that you ask for, he cried during the American war, 
to be reason, show it to be common bbobo. "We liave a 
measure of the reason and common sense of Burke's 
attitude in the Be^oide Peace, in the languid whidi it 
inspired in Windham and others, who denounced Wilbet- 
foice for canting when he spoke of peace ; who stigmatized 
Pitt OS weak and a pander to national avarice for thinking 
of the cost of the war ; and who actually charged the 
liverymen of London who petitioned for peace, with open 
sedition. 

It is a striking illustration of the versatility of Burke's 
moods, that immediately before sitting down to write the 
Fourth Letter on a Begicide Peace, be had composed 
one of the most lucid and accurately meditated of all 
of his tracts, which, short as it is, contains ideas on 
flee trade which was only too far in advance of the 
opinion of his time. In 1772 a Com BiU had been 
introduced — it was passed in the followii^ year — of which 
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Adam Smith said, that it was like the lavs of Solon, not 
the beet in itself but the best which the situation and 
tendano; of the timea would admit. In speaking upon 
this measore, Bnike had laid down those sensible piin- 
ciplea on the trade in com, which he now in 1796 
worked out in the Thoughts and Details on Scarcity. 
Those who do not concem themselTea with economics 
will perhaps be inteieated in the aingolai passage, vigor- 
onslj objected to by Dugald Stewart, in which Buike sets 
up a genial defence of the consomption of ardent spirits. 
It is intraeeting as an a^oment, and it is most charac- 
teristic of the author. 

The cortain was now &lling. All who saw him, felt 
that Burke's life was quickljr drawing to a close. His 
son's death bad struck the final blow. We could only 
wish that the yean had bronght to him, what it ought to 
be the fervent prayer of oa all to find at the close. of the 
long strag^ with ourselves and with circnmatance, — a 
disposition to happiness, a composed spirit to which time 
has made things clear, an nnrebelliona temper, and hopes 
lindininied for mankind. If this was not so, Burke at least 
busied hims^ to the end in great interests. His chanty 
to the unfortunate emigiante from BWice was diligent 
and unwearied- Among other solid services, he estab- 
lished a school near Beaconsfield for sixty French boys, 
principally the orphans of Qniberon, and the children of 
other emigrants who had suffered in the cause. Almost 
the last glimpse that we have of Burke, is in a record of a 
visit to Beaconsfield by the anthor of the Vindieits GaUieie. 
Mackintosh had written to Burke, to express his admi- 
ration for his character and genius, and recanting his old 
defence of the Bevolution. "Since that time," he said, 
" a melancholy experience has undeceived me on many 
subjects, in which I was then the dupe of my enthusiasm." 
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When Mackintosli went to Beaconefield (GhristmoB, 1796), 
lie WBB as mncli amazed as eyery one else with the exube- 
rance of hu host's mind in converBation. Bven then finike 
entered with cordial glee into the eporta of children, rolling 
abont with them on the carpet, and pouring out in his 
gambols the snblimeat imagee, mixed with the most 
wretched puns. Se eaid of Fox, with a deep eigh, " He 
is made to be loved." There was the irresiBtible outbreak 
against " that putrid carcase, that mother of all evil — the 
French Berolution." It reminded him of the accursed 
things that otawled in and oat of the mouth of the vile 
hag in Spenser's Cave of Error; and he repeated the 
naoseouB stanza. Uai^dntoeh was to be the taithfiil 
knight of the romance, the brightness of whose sword 
was to flash deetruction on the filthy progeny. 

Itwason the 9th of July, 1797, that in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age, preaerriDg his-fitcaltiee to tiie last moment, 
he expired. With magnanimous tenderness. Fox pro- 
posed that ha should be buried among the great dead in 
Westminster Abbey; but Burke had left strict injunc- 
tions that his fimeial should be private, and he was laid 
in the little chuich at Beaoonsfield. It was a terrible 
moment in the history of England and of Europe. An 
open mutiny had just been quelled in the fleet. There 
had beeo signs of disafiection in the amy. In Ireland 
the spirit of revolt was smouldering, and in a few 
months broke out in the fierce flames of a great rebellion. 
And it was the year of the political crime of Gampo 
Foimio, that sinister pacification in which violence 
and fraud once more asserted their unveiled ascendancy 
in Euiope. These sombre shadows were &lling over the 
western world, when a life went out, which, notwith- 
standing some grave aberrations, had made great spaces 
in human destiny very luminoua. 
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A OTORT is told that is. tlie time when Bnrke yraa etiU 
at peace with the DieaenteiB, he visited Priestley, and 
after seeing his library and hia lahoratory, and hearing 
how hia host's hoars were given to exparimeot and medi- 
lAtion, he exclaimed that sach a life must make him the 
happiest and most to be envied of men. It most some- 
times have ocourrod to Burke to wonder whether he had 
made thei^ht choice when be locked away the fragments 
of his History, and plnnged into the torment of party and 
Parliament. But his interests and aptitudes were too 
strong and orermaBtering for him to have been i^t in 
doing otherwise. Contact with afEsdia was an indispen- 
sable condition for the foil nee of his great Acuities, in 
spite of their being leee facnltieB of afiaire than of specola- 
tion. Public llfb v>a the actual field in which to test, 
and work ont, and use with good effect the moral ideas 
which were Burke's most sincere and genuine interests. 
And be was able to bring these moral ideas into sach 
effective nee because be was so entirely unfettered by the 
narrowing spirit of formula. So man, for instauce, who 
thought in formoUe would have written tlte oniioos paa- 
sage that I have already refemd to, in which he enlogisee 
gin, because "under the pressure of the caies and sor- 
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roTB of oni mortal condition, men hare at all times and in 
all oonntriM called in some phyBicol aid to tlieii moral 
oouBolation." He valned words at their proper rate, tliat 
is to say, lie knew ihat some of the greatest tacta in the 
life and ohaiacter of man, and in the institntioDs of 
Bociety, can find no deacription and no meaaurement in 
woida. Pablio life, aa we can easily perceive, with its 
shibboleths, its ezclusiye parties, its measnrement by con- 
ventional standards, its attention to amall expediencies 
before the lai^er ones, is not a £eld where such ohorac- 
teriatics are Ukely to make an instant effect. 

Though it is not wrong to say of Burke that as an 
orator he was transcendent, yet in that immediate influ- 
ence upon his hearers which is commonly supposed to be 
the mark of oratorical success, all the evidence is that 
Burke generally failed. We have seen how his speech 
against Eastings affected Miss Bumey, and how the 
speech on the Babob of Arcot'a debts wss judged by Pitt 
not to be worth answering. Perhaps the greatest that he 
ever made was that on conciliation with America ; the 
wisest in its temper, the most closely logical in its reason- 
ing, the amplest in appropriate topics, the most generoos 
and conciliatory in the substance of its appeals. Tet 
Eiskine, who was in the House when this was delivered, 
said that it drove everybody away, including people who, 
when they came to read it, read it over and over again 
and could hardly think of anything else. As 'M.octK saya 
rather too floridly, but with trath,— " In vain did Buike'a 
genius pnt foith its snperb plumage, glittering all over 
with the hundred eyes of fancy — the gait of the bird was 
heavy and awkward, and its voice seemed rather to scare 
than attract." Bnrke's gestures were clomsy ; he had 
tonorous but harsh tones ; he never lost a strong Irish 
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accent ; and his atteiance was often hturied and eager. 
Apart from these diaadvantagea of accident which hare 
been overcome by men infinitely inferior to Burke, it is 
eaay to peiceire, from the matter and texture of the 
epeechea that have become English claasice, that the Teij 
qualities which are excellences in literature were draw- 
baoka to the spoken diBComsea. A listener in Westmiufiter 
Hall or the House of Conunous, unlike the reader by his 
fireaide in the next century, is always thinking of argu- 
ments and facts that bear directly on the special issue 
befote him. What he wishes to heat is some particularity 
of event or inference which will either help him to make 
up his mind, or will justify him if his mind is already 
made up. Burke never neglected these parijcnlarities, 
and he never went so wide as to &11 for an instant into 
vagueness, hut he went wide enough into the generalities 
that lent force and light to his view, to weary men who 
cared for nothing, and could not be expected to care for 
anything, bat the business actually in hand and the most 
expeditious way through it. The contentionsnees is not 
cloee enough and rapid enough to hold the interest of a 
practical assembly, which, though it was a hundred times 
less busy than the House of Commons to^y, seems to 
have been eager in the inverse proportion, of what it had 
to do, to get that little quickly dona 

Then we may doubt whether there is any instance of 
an orator throwing his spell over a large audience, without 
&equent resort to the higher forms of commonplace. Two 
of the greatest speeches of Burke's time are supposed to 
have been Orattan's on Tithes and Fox's on the Weet- 
minstei Scrutiny, and these wete evidently full of the 
splendid commonplaces of the first-rate rhetorician. Burke's 
mind was not readily set to these tones. The emotion to 
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wtuch he commonly appealed woe that too rare one, the 
love of wudom, and he combined hia thoughts and know- 
ledge in propositions of wisdom so we^hty and strong, 
thitt the minds of ordinary heareis were not on the instant 
prepared fot them. 

It is true that Burke's speeches were not without effect 
of an indiiect kind, fot there ia good evidence that at 
the time when Lord North's ministry was tottering, 
Burke had risen to a pontion of the first eminenoe in 
Parliam^t. When Boewell said to him Hiat people 
would wonder how he could hring himself to take bo mndi 
pains with his speeches, knowing with certainty that not 
one vote would he gained by them, Burke answered that 
it is very well worth while to take pains to speak weD in 
Parliament ; for if a man speaks well, he gradually estab- 
lishes a certain reputation and consequence in the general 
opinion ; and though an Act that has been ably opposed 
becomes law, yet in its progress it is softened and modified 
to meet objections whose force has never been acknowledged 
directly. " Aye, sir," Johnson broke in, " and there is 
a gratification of pride. Though we cannot out- vote them, 
we will oat-ai^e them." 

Out-arguing is not perhaps the right word for most of 
Burke's performances. He is at heart thinking more of 
the subject itself, than of those on whom it was bis appa- 
rent business to impress a porticnlar view of it. He 
surrenders himself wholly to the matter, and follows up, 
though with a strong and dose tread, all the exctusions to 
which it may give rise in an elastic Intelligence — " motion," 
as- De Quincey says, " propagating motion, and life 
throwing ofi' hfe." But then this exuberant way of think- 
ing, this willingness to let the subject lead, is leas apt in 
public dificouise than it is in literature, and from this comet 
the literary quality of Burke's speeches. 
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With all bis hatred for the book-man in politics, Burke 
owed much of hia own distinetion to that goneroiiB rich- 
ness and breadth of jadgment which hod been ripened in 
him by literature and his practice in it. Uke some other 
men in our histoTf , he showed that books are a better 
preparation for etateemanship, than early training in the 
subordinate poete and among the permanent officials of a 
public department. There is no copiousness of Ut«rary 
reference in his works, such as over-abounded in civil and 
ecclesiastical pnblicista of the seventeenth century. !N'or 
can we truly say that there is much, though there is certainly 
some, of that tact, which literature is alleged to confer on 
those who approach it in a just spirit and with the true 
gift. The influence of literature on Burke lay partly in the 
direction of emancipation from the mechanical formulie of 
practical politics ; portly in the association which it en- 
gendered, in a powerful understanding like his, between 
politics and the moral forces of the world, and between 
political mn-rima and the old and great sentences of morals ; 
partly in drawing Mm, even when resting his case on 
prudence and expediency, to appeal to the widest and 
highest sympathies ; partly, and more than all, in opening 
his thoughts to the many conditions, possibilities, and 
" varieties of untried being " in human character and 
sitnation, and so giving an incomparable flexibility to his 
methods of political approach. 

This flexibility is not to be found in his manner and 
composition. That derives its immense power from other 
sources j from passion, intensity, imagination, size, truth, 
cogency of luteal reason. If any one has imbued himself 
with that exacting love of delicacy, measure, and taste in 
expression, which was until our own day a sacred tradition of 
the Frenah, then he will not like Buike. Those who insirt on 
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cliann, on winningneBa in style, on snbtle harmonieB and 
exqaiaite eaggestion, aie disappointed in Boike ; they sv«n 
find him stiff and over-ooloored. And there are blemidies 
of this kind. His banter is nearly always ongainly, hia ■wit 
bltint, as Johnson said of it, and very often nnseasonable. 
We feel that Johnson most have been right in declating 
that thongh Borke 'was always in search of pleasantries, 
he nevet made a good joke in his life. As is usual with 
a man who has not tme homooi, Buike is ako withtmt 
trne pathos. The thought of wrong or misery moved 
him less to pity for the victim, thui to anger against 
the canse. Then, there are some gratuitous and un- 
redeemed vnlgaritiea; some images whose baibarity makes 
OB shndder, of creeping ascarides and inexpugnable tape 
worms- But it is the mere foppery of literatnre to sufFei 
omselTes to be long detained by specks like these. 

The varieties of Burke's literary or rhetorical method 
are very striking. It is almost incredible that the superb 
imaginative amplification of the description of Hyder All's 
descent upon the Gamatic should be from the same pen as 
the grave, simple, unadorned Addreae to the K%7ig (1777), 
where each sentence &ll8 on the ear with the accent of 
some golden-tongued Oracle of the wise gods. His stride 
is the stride of a giant, from the sentimental beauty of 
the picture of Marie Antoinette at VersaiUes, or the red 
horror of the tale of Debi Sing in Kungpore, to the learn- 
ing, positiveneBB, and cool judicial mastery of the Report 
on the Lords' JourtiaU (1794), which P hili p Francis, no 
mean judge, declared on the whole to be the " most emi- 
nent and extraordinary " of all his productions. Even in 
the coolest and dryest of his pieces, there is the mark of 
greatness, of grasp, of comprehension. In all itB varieties 
Burke's style ie noble, earnest, deep-flowing, because his 
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Bentunent wbb lofty and femd, and went with Bmcerity 
and ardent disciplined travail of jndgment. Fox told 
Francis Horner that Diyden's pioae was Bwrke'a great 
{avoorite, and that Bnrke imitated him more than any- 
one else. We may well believe that he was attracted hy 
Diyden's ease, his copionsness, his gaiety, his manliness of 
style, but there can hardly have been any consciona attempt 
at imitation. Tbeii topics were too different Bnrke had 
the style of his enbjecto, the amplitude, the weightinesa, 
the laborionsnees, the sense, the high flight, the grandem, 
ptoper to a man dealing with imperial themes, the freedom 
of nations, the justice of rnlers, the fortnnes of great 
societies, the saciedness of law. Bnrke will always be 
read witii deUght and edification, becanse in the midst 
of discussions on the local and the accidental, he scatters 
apophthegms that take us into the regions of lasting wis- 
dom. In the midst of the torrent of hie most strenuoufi 
and passionate deliTerances, he suddenly rises aloof fiom 
his immediate snbjeot, and in all tranqnilli^ reminds us 
of some permanent relation of things, some enduring truth 
of human life or society. We do not hear the organ 
tones of Milton, for faith and freedom had other notes in 
the seventeenth century. There is none of the complacent 
and wise-browed sagacity of Bacon, for Burke's were days 
of eager personal strife and party fir« and civil division. 
We are not exhilarated by the cheerfulness, the polish, the 
fine manners of Bolingbroke, for Burke had an anxious con- 
science, and was earnest and intent that the good should 
triumph. And yet Burke is among the greatest of those 
who have wrought marvels in the prose of 



The influence of Burke on the publicists of the genem- 
tion after the Bevolution was much less considerable than 
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miglit have been expected. ^ Genuany, wlieie there has 
been bo mnch excellent writing about Staatewieaenschaft, 
with each poverty and Harhnftiia in the viedom of practical 
politice, then Ib a long list of writen who have drawn 
their inspiration from Bmke. In France, pnbliciata of the 
sentimental school, like Chateaubriand, and the politico- 
ecclesiastical school, like De Maistie, fashioned a track of 
their own. In England Burke made a deep mark on con- 
temporary opinion daring the last yeaia of his life, and 
then his influence underwent a certain eclipse. The offi- 
cial WhigB considered him a renegade and a heresiarch, 
who had committed the deadly sin of breaking ap the 
par^, and they never mentioned his name without bitter- 
nees. To men like Godwin, the author of PoUtwal JvsHee, 
Bnrke was as antichrist. Bentham and James Mill 
thought of him as a declaimer who lived upon applansa, 
and who, as one of them says, was for protecting every- 
thing old, not because it wks good but because it existed. 
In one quarter only did he exert a profound influence. - 
TTia ma yj"' that men mi^t employ their sagacity in dis- 
covering the latoit wisdom which underlies general pre- 
judices and old institutions, instead of explodii^ them, 
inspired Coleridge, as I have already said ; and the Cole- 
ridgian school are Burke's direct descendante, whenever 
they deal with the significance and the relations of Church 
and State. But they connected these views so closely 
with their views in metaphysics and theoh^, that the 
association with Bnde was effectually disguised. 

The only English writer of that age whom we can name 
along with Burke in the liteiature of enduring power, 
is Wordsworth, that great representative in another 
and a higher field, and with many laie elemento added 
that were all his own, of those hanuonizing and concilia- 
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torf fbicaa and ideaa that make man's deatinj eaaler to 
him, through piety in its oldeat and beat sense ; through 
reverence for the pasl^ for duty, for institutions. He waa 
bom in the year of the Present DiacoatmU (1770), and 
when Burke wrote the Befleetione, Wordsworth was stand- 
ing, with France " on the top of golden hours," listenii^ 
with delight among the ruins of the Bastille, or on the 
banks of the Loire, to " the homeless sound of joy that 
was in the sky," When France lost fiiith and freedom, 
and Napoleon had built his throne on their grave, hs 
began to see those strong elements which for Buike had 
all his life been the true and &at foundation of the social 
woild. Wide as ii the difference between an oratorical 
and B. declamatory mind like Burke's, and the least orato- 
rical of all poets, yet, under this difference of form and 
temper, there is a striking likeness ia spirit. There was the 
same eneigetic feeling about moral ideas, the some frame 
of counsel and prudence, the same lore for the slowness of 
time, the same slight account held of mere intellectual 
knowledge, and even the same ruling sympathy with that 
side of the character of Ei^lishmen which Buike exalted 
in, as ' their awe of Mnga and reverence for prieeta,' 
'their etiUen resittanee of innovatitm,' ' their uaaiten^le 
pereeveranee in the vtiedom of presudiee.' 

The conservative movement in England ran on for many 
years in the ecclesiastical channel, rather than among 
questions where Burke's writings might have been brought 
to bear. On the political side the most active miuds, 
both in practice and theory, worked out the principles of 
liberalism, and th^ did so on a plan and by methods 
from which Burke's utilitarian liberalism and his historic 
conservadsm were equally remote. There are many signs 
around as that this epoch is for the moment at an end. 
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The hiBtoric method, fitting in with mrtain dominant con- 
ceptions in the region of natnial science, is bringing men 
round to a. way of looking at society for which Bnike's 
mayimH are eztictly suited ; and it seems probable that he 
will be mora frequently and more seriooBly referred to 
within the next twenty years than he has bean within the 
whde of the last eighty. 
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